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CHAPTER VII. 


—jT is not necessary to 
give farther details 
of the exact methods 
by which this corres- 
pondence has been 
carried on. Enough 
and more than 
enough has been said 
to convince the most 
skeptical of its gen- 
uineness and accu- 
racy; to prove be- 
yond a doubt that 
there never has been 
and never can be a 
more complete, re- 
liable and altogether 
unimpeachable ac- 
count of present and past events in the moon and other ce- 
lestial orbs than this which is now being given to the world 
through the pages of Goop HousEKEEPING. 

In the message following that given in my last report, Mr. 
Moon acknowledged the justice of my wife’s desire that he 
should “go into particulars” and describe more fully the 
ways and means by which some of the most desirable results 
in the way of simpler housekeeping had been reached. 

“Tt is,” said he, “ one of the conspicuous faults of reformers 
and teachers everywhere, of all kinds and of every degree, 
that they seem to find it easier, or at least pleasanter, to dis- 
cuss what they call ‘great’ questions than to describe the 
precise methods by which these grand principles can be made 
practically helpful to those whom they profess to teach. You 
do well to question the wisdom of any one who attempts to 
tell you what to do, without telling you how to do it. Permit 
me to make one more general observation, which I trust will 
not be taken as a personal reproof, even if I do repeat your 
own phrase ; people who wait for a good thing to be popular 
before they are willing to work for it, who steadily and stupidly 
pursue what they confess to be wrong ways lest any change 
should be thought ‘inexpedient’ or ‘impracticable in the 
present state of affairs,’ are simply dead weights in society ; 
they can only swim with the current; what they think, or say, 
or do, is not of the slightest consequence to anybody. 

“Asa matter of fact there are but very few ‘particulars’ 


that can be given in the matter of simplifying your household 
affairs. The way to adopt the customs and methods that 
common sense and common honesty would dictate, is to adopt 
them. Stand where you are and begin now. Do not wait 
till the next lot of company has gone, till you can get the fur- 
niture and fixtures that will seem to be more in harmony with 
your purpose, or a servant who will enter intelligently into it 
and make it a success; begin to-night, not to-morrow morn- 
ing; make your evening meal (I see you still dine at noon) of 
bread and cake if you have been accustomed to bread, cake 
and pie; of bread alone, if you have been accustomed to 
bread and cake. And from this time forth have fewer kinds 
and better quality of food at each meal. You will soon find 
that one good dish is worth half a dozen poor ones. Indeed, 
you know that already and in the majority of cases it is 
simply your foolish fancy for imitating one another’s follies 
and surpassing them if you can, that leads you into such 
wasteful and unhealthful modes of eating and drinking. I 
know there is a theory among your philosophers that intel- 
lectual culture and high civilization are necessarily accom- 
panied by, if not actually dependant upon, the most artificial 
combinations of edible materials; that as you advance be- 
yond the condition of the lower animals who take their food 
and drink as nature prepares it, so must you depart from the 
simplicity of their diet and regimen. Have you forgotten 
your Latin Reader, wherein it is related that ‘the Scythians,’ 
most warlike people, live wholly upon milk?’ Have you for- 
gotten that a large proportion of the earth’s inhabitants, some 
authorities say nearly two-thirds, are nourished chiefly upon 
rice? Is not the vigor of mind and body that distinguishes 
the people of Scotland aitributed to their devotion to oats as 
an article of food for man and beast? Do soldiers, sailors 
and people old and young who are members of schools and 
other institutions where a rigid simplicity and regularity of 
food is obligatory, ever suffer in health and vigor, mental or 
physical, on that account? If you have not enough instances 
of individual pre-eminence of mind, body and morals, accom- 
panied by abstemiousness, to prove that this habit is indis- 
pensable to such greatness, you have at least enough to show 
that the two are not incompatible. 

“You may think me inclined to harp upon one string, but I 
must say over and over again, and then you will fail to per- 
ceive it, that the chief reason why the vast majority of your 
fellow men are sick and poor and over-worked, oppressed 
with worry and burdened with cares, is because every identi- 
cal one of you, except the abjectly poor who have literally 
nothing to lose, waste of your time, substance and labor, far 
more than you save; often through ignorance and careless- 
ness, but chiefly through vanity and cowardice. If you dared 
to make and wear clothing that would serve the legitimate 
purpose of clothing, that is to say protect your bodies when 
they need protection and ornament them in a truly artistic 
manner at all times, without the slightest regard to changing 
fashions (I use the word fashion because you will understand 
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it; we have no word of the same meaning and no use for one), 

you would find one of the great burdens of every-day life re- 
duced by nine-tenths. Then if you would provide only such 
food as is necessary to nourish your bodies and delight your 
sense of taste, you would find another great burden dimin- 
ished to the same extent. Ah! if I could only make you 
realize the appalling amount of your wastefulness, in every- 
thing you do, you would have no patience to wait for all the 
world to be of one mind before you set about correcting the 
evil. I say again there is not a necessity, a comfort, or a 
luxury of daily life, of which you do not waste far more than 
you use orenjoy. If I should attempt to give all the particu- 
lars, I should fill a whole library, but I will suggest a few of 
the inost conspicuous examples. 

“Your own mechanics are well aware that they utilize only 
a small fraction of the actual energy for heat or power that is 
latent in coal. What if your coal bills were reduced to one- 
fourth, or perhaps to one-eighth of their present dimensions? 
You have learned that heat and force are convertible, but 
while you have been seeking out all manner of inventions for 
the sake of converting the heat into power, because you hate 
to work and are glad enough to compel the elements to work 
for you (which is all right, we do the same thing), it does not 
seem to have occurred to you to convert into heat-the force 
that nature is exercising, and so far as you can see, wasting 
allaround you. If the power of the waves that thunder along 
the sea shore were converted into heat, the dreary winters of 
the rocky coasts might be robbed of half their discomforts 
and distress; the violence of a single Minnesota blizzard con- 
tains enough latent heat to keep all the inhabitants of the 
state uncomfortably warm for a month of the coldest weather ; 
and when you hear the fierce north wind blowing across the 
prairies or sweeping through the valleys, instead of being 
suppressed by pitiful thoughts of the shivering poor you 
ought to be rejoicing in the reflection that the busy windmills 
are storing up warmth for their comfort. If you can turn heat 
into power you surely ought to learn how to convert power 
into heat. And when will you make the discovery and put it 
into practicable form, that the sun, whose fires are maintained 
without the slightest care or expense to you, is an all-suf- 
ficient source of warmth for all the ages, if you can but con- 
trive to save the surplus of the warm season to carry you 
along during the cold months? Why, bless you, we have 
lived for ages upon the heat that comes to us from the sun. 
Otherwise we should have been what your wise astronomers 
accuse us of being, a frozen, worthless, worn out cinder. I 
assure you we are nothing of the kind. Our internal fires, it 
is true, cooled off long ago; we never had any coal mines, oil 
or gas wells to speak of, and for thousands of years we have 
used no wood for fuel. Indeed we use but little wood in its 
raw state for any purpose, our forest trees being, as I have 
told you, nearly extinct. Still we have plenty of fruit and 
flowering shrubs and small trees, a large part of them pro- 
tected by glass. Our glass, by the way, is not like yours. It 
is equally transparent, and is as strong and flexible as sheet 
iron or copper. 

“IT mention these things to explain how it is your own fault 
that you find it so difficult and expensive to keep warm, leav- 
ing you to follow out in details the advantage it would be to 
you if warmth in cold weather were virtually free. I do not 
mean that by saving the superfluous heat of the sun you can 
change the out-of-door climate, but that you can easily save 
enough many times over to warm your houses and supply 
them with fresh air all the year round. So much for fuel. 

“Of your wastefulness in food it is really unnecessary for 
me to speak. You are perfectly well aware of your folly, not 
to say wickedness, in this respect. It is not knowledge you 
need, but strength of will and moral courage. You are not 


ignorant; you are wilfully perverse in eating and drinking 
what you know is not only unnecessary but harmful.” 

“For my part,” said my wife as I came to the end of the 
folio from which I had been reading, “I have no notion of 
living on bran bread and water, even if I do live the longer 
for it. I think we ought to enjoy our food and be thankful 
for it.” 

In justice to my wife I will remark just here that I do not 
consider her an exception to womankind in her apparent in- 
clination to exaggerate slightly the objectionable position of 
her opponent in an argument. It would not have occurred to 
me, for instance, that in advising greater abstemiousness as 
regards food, Mr. Moon was advocating a diet consisting 
solely of bran and water; but one learns by long experience 
that there are liable to be pearls of wisdom concealed within 
the logical conclusions of women, even if their train of argu- 
ment is not perfectly clear. This is much more than can be 
said of the average masculine politician. 

“Certainly we ought to enjoy our food,” said Mr. Moon 
when the discussion was continued, “and the wisest people 
are those who derive the greatest enjoyment from what they 
eat and drink and are truly thankful both for the food and for 
the capacity to enjoy it, but this, like many other legitimate 
pleasures, must be kept under rigid control or it will work its 
own destruction. There is no rational ground for the common 
notion that the pleasure of eating depends mainly upon what 
is eaten; it depends upon the eater, the vigor of digestion 
and the condition of the nerves. If all these are sound and 
true, the precise kinds of food and drink are matters of little 
consequence. But—and this is a very, very large but—if you 
will keep them sound and true they must not be abused by 
over-work, or by having work forced upon them for which 
they were never intended. Waste! I said you waste your 
food and your enjoyment of it; I should have said, you wil- 
fully destroy them. 

“Stimulants? Oh, yes; you need stimulants just as a man 
beginning business on borrowed capital needs to pay a high 
rate of interest upon it in order to spur him to more violent 
efforts to meet his obligations, and the result is the same; 
you are prematurely broken down in body and spirit and un- 
able to meet in a righteous way half your indebtedness to 
those most concerned in your success and to the world in 
general. 

“ Now look at your clothes, not in a full length mirror after 
you have put them on, but where you can see each garment 
separately. Open the closet doors, pull out the drawers and 
spread the various articles which you require at once when 
you consider yourself well dressed upon the floor and count 
them from collar studs to boot-lacings; see how many ma- 
terials, animal, mineral and vegetable, enter into their com- 
position; calculate how many different manufacturing es- 
tablishments have been employed in making them, how many 
different craftsmen have exercised their skill upon them; 
compute if you are able, how much would be saved if but two 
or three materials and as many different processes of manu- 
facture were required to furnish complete, ready to wear, all 
your clothing. Suppose that instead of the constantly chang- 
ing shapes your garments were cut by the same patterns year 
after year and generation after—” 

At this point my wife burst out into an exclamation of hor- 
rified amazement. “That is worse than the bran and water. 
We might as well be state’s prison convicts and have done 
with it. I presume he will tell us next, that it is wrong to 
laugh and that the people who never sing and dance and have 
a good time, really enjoy themselves the most if they could 
only get some wise man to tell themso. The idea of going back 
to the fashions of our grandmothers ; we should be frightful to 
see ; it wouldn’t be safe ; we should be mobbed in the streets.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


HIS outbreak was taken 
very courteously. “I did 
not propose imitating the 
fashions of your grand- 
mothers. They were no 
wiser than you are in this 
respect. Still they made 
a very satisfactory ap- 
pearance, in their own 
opinion, and no one ever 
thought of mobbing 
them. I am well aware, 
however, that you can 

:, defy sanitary laws, stat- 
* ute laws, and moral laws 
with less danger of losing the respect and good will of a large 
portion of your fellow men, than if you deliberately persevere 
in wearing clothes to suit your own ideas of taste, comfort and 
utility. The moment you do that, all your friends, from the 
dearest to the cheapest, set you down as a ‘crank,’ whose 
opinions and feelings upon any and all subjects are absolutely 
worthless. They may not say that outright, but they will 
show by their conduct that you are considered virtually in- 
sane, liable to commit any folly or adopt any wild, irrational 
notions. So I will not advise you to set all fashions at defi- 
ance, only to go as far as you think it safe, in the direction of 
economy and simplicity, instead of striving with one another 
to see who will devise the most curious, complicated and fan- 
tastic garments. 

“Let me tell you how the inhabitants of Jupiter’s oldest moon 
make their clothes. In the first place, instead of weaving 
cloths in long rectanguiar webs, to be cut up at great waste of 
time and material, each garment is ready to be worn the mo- 
ment it leaves the loom. The inner garments, of which there 
are but two, one covering the upper, the other the lower part 
of the body and fitting it closely, are exceedingly fine, soft 
and light. Ali their outer garments are circular, the web of 
each piece being thinnest at the circumference, gradually in- 
creasing to the circular opening in the center. The style and 
shape of these garments has not changed for centuries, neither 
has the machinery by which they are made. You will easily 
see how the inhabitants of that little world find it an easy 
matter to obey literally the injunction to take no thought for 
the morrow as regards theirclothing. But although there is no 
change in their form, owing to the natural and commendable 
desire to display the personal taste of different individuals, it 
is common to find these garments decorated by embroideries 
and in other ways according to the taste of the wearer. But 
these decorations are by no means of the temporary sort to 
which you are accustomed, they are rather like the artistic 
work of the old masters, which being intrinsically beautiful 
increases in value with age. These people have no objection 
to wearing the clothes of their grandparents, through fear of 
being mobbed or for any other reason. Mrs. Moon wishes 
me to tell your wife how easily these circular garments are 
folded for transportation. The largest outside garment, to 
be worn in the coldest weather, makes simply a roll about a 
yard long and two inches in diameter. One of their common 
traveling trunks, which are always cylindrical and seldom 
more than one foot in diameter, will therefore contain at least 
a dozen full suits of clothes, that is to say, enough for an ordi- 
nary family, for none think of having more than two or three 
suits ata time. Indeed, a man or woman, who should take 
more than one suit of clothes away from home, whatever the 
length of the journey or visit might be, would be considered 
an ostentatious simpleton. One of the sons of the president 
of that satellite made us a three weeks’ visit last summer with 


his wife and three children, and the entire baggage for their 
use in traveling and during their visit was contained in one 
small hand bag. Just think of that the next time you pack 
your trunks for a summer outing. Of course all the minor 
accessories which form so important a part of your dress as 
regards cost and the trouble of fitting, adjusting and keeping 
in order, are wholly unknown among them. They have no 
collars and cuffs, no boots, shoes and stockings, no gloves 
nor cravats, none of the voluminous and multitudinous head- 
gear by means of which you make yourselves so amazingly 
grotesque. Neither have they buttons to sew on, button 
holes to keep in order, hooks and eyes, straps, strings and 
lacings. It is no discredit to their young women if they can- 
not do ‘plain sewing;’ they have no occasion for that dreary 
art, nor yet for knitting. 

“Doubtless you will consider these notions extremely ‘im- 
practical,’ and so doubtless they are for you at present, but it 
is in this direction that you must look for relief from many of 
the burdens which have been the cause of the forlorn inquiry 
among you whether life is, after all, worth living. 

“The patterns which Mrs. Moon encloses will give you an 
idea of these garments, and will suggest the possibilities in 
the way of radical change in the style and materials of the 
clothes you wear, which may lead you perhaps to consider 
your own methods from the purely abstract point of view 
without any regard to what you call the fashions, either of the 
present or of the past. 

“T do not expect to persuade you that there is no virtue of 
any sort in the fashions of your clothing; you must learn that 
for yourselves by slow and costly experience. Some time it 
will dawn upon you that there is no merit in change, unless 
the change is also an improvement, whether in regard to the 
clothes you wear or the houses you build or the place of your 
abode. If you will recall the steps by which you have ever 
made any lasting advance in art of any kind, you will find 
that they do not start in a given direction and then shortly 
wander off in search of something new, but that they have 
patiently pursued a well considered line of work until a worthy 
goai has been reached. This is so far from being your cus- 
tomary mode of proceeding that you have a special name for 
it, implying a sort of obsolete condition. ‘ Casting off the old 
and putting on the new,’ which you esteem such a grand thing 
to do, appears to mean throwing away all you have gained and 
starting back at zero. This keeps you in a chronic state of tran- 
sition. And all this means the most deplorable wastefulness. 

“What more conclusive evidence of your folly in the matter 
of clothing than the familiar fact that you often deliberately 
avoid buying the most durable goods for your garments, for 
the reason that they will last longer than the fashion will 
permit them to be worn, and they would therefore have to be 
thrown away before they were worn out? The problem of 
your manufacturers, consequently, is not how to make the 
most durable fabrics, but to be among the first to cater to a 
new fashion. This means the destruction of the old ma- 
chinery, the loss of valuable goods that are out of style, and 
what is worse than all, it means the diversion and obstruction 
of that slow but steady development by which alone any real 
advance is made. 

“T can hardly more than hint at the waste of time, temper 
and taste which you suffer by the excessive furnishing of your 
rooms with articles supposed to be ornamental. How you 


contrive to live and move about in some of the apartments 
that I have had the pleasure of inspecting through my photo- 
graphic, recording telescope, passes my comprehension. If 
it were not for the absence of the mercantile sign above the 
doors, I should suppose from an observation of their contents 
that they were pawnbrokers shops, or stores for ‘fancy goods 
and notions.’ The cultivation or growth of refined, cultivated 
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taste amid such surroundings is impossible, though by giving 
your mind to the subject you may acquire a certain know- 
ledge, useful in a business way to a collector of things that 
have no value except that there is nothing else exactly like 
them in the world. The idea of arranging such things around 
a room as ornaments is simply ridiculous; if you wish to pre- 
serve them as mementoes, or interesting relics, you should 
put them away in clean boxes and look at them whenever you 
feel inclined to that amusement. Do not delude yourselves 
with the idea that they can, by any stretch of imagination be 
called ornamental 1n a room intended for daily occupation. 

“ As fast as you are able—do not attempt it all at once— 
finish the walls, floors and ceilings of the rooms in which you 
live so that they will need no care save occasional dusting. 
Re-papering, re-painting and re-varnishing every five or ten 
years seems to be one of your favorite methods of wasting 
your time and substance. 

“For the movable furniture and fittings, resolutely destroy 
everything that is not distinctly useful and beautiful, gradually 
replacing the worthless rubbish with articles that will serve 


ceit is but another name for self respect, and that the reason 
why the mass of mankind, which in this connection certainly 
includes womankind, are the slaves of fashion is because they 
lack self respect and have an excess of love of approbation, 
which is the same thing as vanity?” 

“No, I’m not. And I don’t intend to be. And what is 
more, [ think Mr. Moon is stuffing us.” 

I immediately perceived that madam was somewhat ex- 
cited, for she never uses slang under any other circumstances. 
“T don’t take any stock,” she continued, “in the three weeks’ 
visit of the president of Jupiter’s satellite’s son with his wife 
and half a dozen children in one small handbag. The whole 
thing is a put up job just to come it over me.” 

Evidently we were approaching a storm center and I has- 
tened to cover with my usual discretion in domestic matters. 

“That’s the very thing that has been puzzling me,” I ex- 
claimed, “ how it could be possible for the inhabitants of one 
of Jupiter’s satellites to visit our moon. I cannot accuse Mr. 
Moon of intentionally deceiving us, and yet I should like to 
see the thing done before I can believe it.” This was said 
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you during your own natural life and remain rich legacies for 
your children, not to be regarded by them simply as curious 
examples of ancient ugliness, but to be cherished for their 
perennial beauty and utility. Doubtless the work of every 
age should be an improvement upon that of the preceding, 
but the improvement should be in the nature of growth rather 
than of complete and radical change. Whatever you may 
think in regard to the style of your garments, if any one tells 
you there is the slightest reason for regarding any claims of 
fashion in building or furnishing your homes, let him under- 
stand at once that you think him a knave ora fool. My ob- 
ject in repeating this particular piece of advice—I believe I 
have said something of the kind before—is that you may have 
no excuse for forgetting it.” 

“Oh, dear me,” said my wife, “ what is the use of living if 
we cannot be allowed to do as others do. For my part I 
think it is dreadfully conceited in us to set up that we are so 
much wiser than our neighbors.” 

Whether I agree with my wife or not, I always think it best 
to let her understand that I see much farther into a subject 
than she does, so I replied to her complaint in a philosophical 
manner: “ Are you aware, my dear, that what you call con 


to pacify my wife. I really do believe several things that | 
have never seen. 

“You will have to believe this without seeing it,” she re- 
torted, “if you believe it at all.” 

Just at that moment we received one of those brief des- 
patches that Mr. Moon seems to be so fond of dropping down 
upon us in the most unexpected but opportune manner; 
“Mrs. Moon and I are preparing to pay you a visit on the 
Fourth of July, if it will be convenient and agreeable to you.” 

—“* The Man in the Moon.” 


SoME time may be saved in the morning if the parlor or 
family sitting room be put to rights on the previous evening 
just before going to bed. Unless the hour be very late or the 
housekeeper more weary than usual, five or ten minutes spent 
in picking up books, games, music or work, and putting 
straight piano and table cloths, setting chairs in place, etc., 
will not be unpleasant, and how much more comfortable the 
room will look when entered next morning. Besides if there 
should be illness in the night the room would be presentable. 
Of course part of the work would be unnecessary on the 
evening before the regular sweeping day. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF LIVING. 
THE ETIQUETTE, ECONOMIES AND ETHICS OF THE HOME. 
IN TWENTY-SIX LESSON-CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER XXII.—MOTHERHOOD. 
The destiny of the child is the work of the mother.—Vafoleon. 


To the man who has had a mother all women are sacred for her sake.— 
Jean Paul Richter. 
Through flower and blade and tree, 
Aye, through all nature, though inanimate, 
I heard the beating of the mother heart.—A non. 


F home be the chief school of virtue, 
the mother by her position is the 
teacher. Before he can speak the 
babe is seriously influenced by the 
conditions into which he has come 
as a visitant from heavenly shores. 
The response to discord or harmony, 
to love, indifference or hatred is 
quick, keen and continual. Among 
all the strange facts of our imper- 
fect civilization none is stranger than 
this, that motherhood involves the 
greatest responsibility that can fall 
upon a human being, yet is woman 
allowed to assume that position with- 

cut preparation or discipline. Because goodness and truth 

and love are all powerful, the tendency of things is toward a 

better social order, but ah! how much easier might be the 

upward pathway ! 

It was Amiel who, perceiving the sacredness of childhood, 
said, ‘The sower who casts in the seed, the father or mother 
casting in the fruitful word, are accomplishing a pontifical act 
and ought to perform it with religious awe, with prayer and 
gravity for they are laboring at the kingdom of God.” 

The thoughts and feelings of the mother furnish the atmos- 
phere first respired by the tender babe, and it takes a long, 
hard struggle to outgrow these early influences. Of one 
thing we may nearly always be certain, that is, however crude 
it may be, how little expressed, there exhales from the mother 
the love which is like nothing else on earth. 

“Those tender mothers! When such little things, 
Such helpless, fragile little things we are,— 
How they pray God for us! how they make war 
For us with Death! and spread their mother wings 
About us full of anxious quiverings.”’ 

It is only the expansion of this unselfish affection which 
broadens into that universal love, the love of humanity, 
whereby we are linked in heart as in nature the wide earth 
over. 

In looking over the list of mothers who have notably influ- 
enced their offspring one is surprised at its fulness. It is to 
the credit of the Roman Catholic Church that it placed the 
name of the mother of St. Augustine in its calendar and that 
a special day is set apart to St. Monica. Her devotion tothe 
gay, beautiful youth caused those moral struggles out of 
which he emerged a holy man. “It is to my mother,” wrote 
he, “that I owe everything. If I prefer the truth to all other 
things it is because that was the point of my mother’s 
teachings.” 

Upon Napoleon what different impressions were stamped 
by Madame Letitia who shared with her husband the dangers 
of the revolution which roused her bold and warlike spirit. 
She came of heroic stock, though less lofty than that of the 
Roman Cornelia, who accounted the relationship to her sons 
as her supremest honor. In both cases these sons received 
their impetus from the thoughts and feelings of their mother. 


If one set of impressions and sentiments are transferable 
so are another. The heritage of goodness and beneficence is 
as probable as that of an inclination toward the blood-thirsty 
and the base. If the mother of Byron impressed her tur- 
bulent nature upon the mind of the genius who inherited her 
passion equally so did Susannah the mother of the Wesleys 
turn the channel of her children’s thought toward duty and 
religion. Vigorous, independent, cultured, devout, Mrs. 
Wesley not only taught and trained the thirteen little ones 
who filled her husband’s parsonage, but managed his busi- 
ness and her own in a notable manner and led the religious 
and social interests of his congregation. It is to the mother 
as much as to her eminent sons that the world owes that 
important moral crisis which is named Methodism. 

The devotion of Goethe to his mother was the most beau- 
tiful feature of the life of one whose despicable selfishness 
toward other women marred the fair proportions of his 
genius. Frau Rauth was only eighteen years old at the birth 
of Wolfgang. ‘“ My boy and I have always held fast to one 
another because we were young together,” wrote she. He 
declares that he inherited 

“*From mother dear the frolic soul, 

The love of spinning fiction,” 
and much of her talent, for in no sense was the young frau an 
ordinary woman. Doubtless, too, his inheritance partook of 
that youthful impetuosity so much less easily governed in men 
than in women because custom and opportunity strengthen 
that which should be controlled and conserved. It is a mat- 
ter of belief that the offspring of young mothers are, in gen- 
eral, more turbulent and less highly developed in the superior 
faculties than are the children of the mature. Animal impet- 
uosity precedes wisdom, a truth which furnishes a strong 
argument against early marriages. 

More often than otherwise the wisest or best endowed have 
descended from parents who have past the first flush of youth. 
Humboldt’s father and mother were aged respectively forty- 
six and forty at his birth, ages when, with 

** Judgment firm and temperate will,” 
they transmitted to their offspring well balanced powers and 
capacities. Napoleon’s mother was thirty-nine at the birth of 
her illustrious son. Mrs. Wesley was thirty-two at the birth 
of John,—by the way there were eighteen others older and 
younger than he. Sarah Lenox was thirty-one when she be- 
came the mother of Sir Charles Napier. Madame Neckar, 
the mother of Mme de Stael, was the senior of the latter by 
twenty-seven years. Beethoven was the offspring of his moth- 
er’s second marriage at the age of over thirty, and Mrs. Trol- 
lope was thirty-five years the senior of her son, the fertile 
novelist Anthony. Harriet Beecher Stowe was the eighth 


' bud upon that hardy stock which bore so many and Henry 


Ward Beecher the ninth. Anne Whitney, grand as author, 
sculptor and woman, is the youngest member of a large 
family, none others of whom have shown artistic power. 

All these examples are insufficient to establish the principle 
of the transmission of superiority from a mature mother, but 
the law can be readily traced. Be this as it may, the crown- 
ing gift and glory of Woman is Motherhood. Hers is a 
sacred kingdom into which no profane presence can enter. 
As creator she is only second to the Divine Creator. That 
protecting affection dimly stirring in the girl who cradles her 
doll upon her lap, that maternal love, unspeakable, wonder- 
ful, is a type of that infinite, tender Heart from which the uni- 
verse is still unfolding. Maternal love springs from sources 
so holy and profound that its meaning and its power are only 
vaguely defined to the most spiritually developed of the race. 
Motherhood is the ideal condition of Womanhood, that 
divine passion for the perpetuation of conscious, immortal 
Life and Love which are outbreathings of the feminine side 
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of Diety. There is no language sufficiently fine to express 
this marvellous psychical experience when the woman-soul is 
mother in spirit as well as body. All things pale before it. 
Careless childhood, dreaming maidenhood, joyous wifehood 
are separated from the era of Motherhood by that mysterious 
relation through which the woman ushers a new being into 
the portals of eternity. 

Among crude nations maternity is simply an animal func- 
tion ; birth is of the body more than of the spirit. It is inev- 
itably so. The race first needed numbers and strength. It 
had to battle against the winds and waters, fire, famine and 
cold. Nature must be subdued and the soil cultivated. Who 
cares, then, for weak women and puling babes? Vikings 
were needed, swart, brutal and strong. When masculinity 
ruled a premium was placed upon boys and with the birth of 
a daughter, to the mother there was also born shame and 
fear. The feeling of masculine superiority has not yet died 
out. It will not until the plow-share is beaten into the prun- 
ing-hook ; until the finest and most exalted human powers are 
near their blossoming and the world at large recognizes that 
these belong to the feminine side of life. 

During the clangor of war and greed she was most honored 
who produced those types which could best rule their fellows 
and dominate nature. Now that external forms of civiliza- 
tion have reached a high degree of refinement and beauty, 
when on the one hand enervating luxury causes the married 
to shrink from the care and confinement of children and on 
the other poverty renders them incompetent to give off- 
spring a decent rearing, they are not wanted. And the sun 
shines on no more pitiful sight than on an unwelcome child. 
Of such come the revengeful, the criminal and the depraved. 

Naturally another reaction will take place and the balance 
finally be found. That will not come to pass till the true 
relation is established between intellect and intuition, Love 
and Wisdom. 

At present there are mothers who are not mothers. In the 
true sense they have never borne the children they rear to 
maturity. Such are not to blame, they have never learned 
what life means nor do they know themselves. Walking as 
in a dream they take the show of things for the reality. Un- 
winged butterflies, they flourish their feeble day and leave no 
impress upon their starved progeny. 

On the other hand the unwedded or they who have never 
known a mother’s fruition, often stretch out the arms of their 
spirits to take in all the sad, sick and weary that desolately 
walk the earth. The mother instinct is then not narrowed 
selfishly to one family but grows broad as the heavens from 
which came a love so wonderful. It takes in whoever needs 
“ mothering ” to shelter on the great heart that waits not for 
the human tie before accepting that of the spirit. Is not this 
truly the highest and holiest motherhood to which woman can 
attain? 

The true feeling of motherhood still exists in all its perfec- 
tion, even though the usual exhibitions be generally external. 
Said a wise woman lately, “I never thanked the Great Mys- 
tery for Jesus till I knelt by the cradle of my first born. What 
was it floated in and ensphered my consciousness but the sub- 
jective revelation of an inexpressible and holy love, the con- 
scious throb of an Infinity rooted in human veins. There is 
nothing so glorious and so awful under the sun, the rejected 
woman-hand patiently lifting through the ages the supreme 
Humanity to its throne!” 

A noble woman distinguished for executive ability and be- 
nevolence as well as for worth, in addition to her own two 
boys, reared twenty children and sent them out to be good 
men and women. Though of all nationalities they became 
portions of the family and under her roof learned to know the 
meaning of the word home with all which it implies. The 


husband being an invalid the care of house and lands fell 
upon her shoulders. It was a home noted for hospitality and 
the position of its owners brought much correspondence and 
responsibility. But there were always found light for the 
perplexed, rest for the weary and help for the needy. It was 
a center of influence, a star to guide many into paths of 
pleasantness and peace. 

To-day, with husband gone from her sight and boys settled 
in their own homes and the orphans who found training and 
shelter under her roof-tree in their several occupations, only 
one little child remains to still keep the atmosphere of inno- 
cence beneath the roof which sheltered so many in by-gone 
years from the temptations of a homeless life. 

“T am never lonely nor sad,” said she only yesterday to a 
large club of women over whom she presides with ease and 
dignity. ‘Old associations cling to the walls, pictures of 
memory never to be effaced. Every room is sacred and 
beautiful in the light of the past. And yet I sit alone week 
after week, except for the little girl who is left and my 
faithful domestic, glad and thankful that I have had strength 
to go through a life full to overflowing with care and duty. It 
is good to be a center for others, to assume responsibilities, 
to make a home and have a family and friends. What is life 
worth without them ?” 

How different is the influence upon character of such a 
life, to say nothing of the effect upon others, from that of a 
woman selfishly idle or dependent! This friend of all the 
humanities and graces personally superintended a large 
apiary, a fine dairy, the care and culture of much fruit and a 
poultry yard ; yet, first of all was she the head of a household, 
the center of a happy home. All other vocations were 
secondary to this, Success in outward relations and failure 
in family life is the most miserable defeat which can be 
experienced. 

The wise man seeks the company of little ones. A cabinet 
minister of England, once caught by an ambassador upon his 
hands and knees playing horse for his little boys, asked, 
“ Have you children at home? Yes? Well, then, we’ll finish 
the game.” Jefferson’s old age was enlivened by the grand- 
children whom he made companions and friends. Jean Paul 
Richter and Pitt, Napoleon and Leibnitz, all greatly loved 
children and unbent from their cares and studies to romp 
and play. 

In this matter of motherhood men and women should make 
common cause. If “the hand that rocks the cradle is the 
hand that rules the world,” then should that hand be con- 
trolled by a soul vigorous, fearless, gentle, truth loving, high 
minded and reverent of noble ideals. For these ends proper 


environments are necessary. 
—FHester M. Poole. 
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IN A OORNER. 


“In my small corner here.”” Ah! but you know 
Corners are such snug nooks where one may hide 
From the impatient crowd that hastens so 
Along life’s lanes. Be thou content to bide 
Within thy little niche, nor fret and sigh 
That thou, too, can’st not stand through wet and cold 
In the great market-place, to sell and buy 
Thine own and others’ lives with blood-stained gold. 


There, in thy quiet corner, work and wait, 
And do thy best to make that one place sweet 
With flowers of love and faith. Lo! toward thy gate, 
Both prince and slave alike shall turn their feet. 
It shall be thine to give or thine to ask. 
Rejoice, then, in thy lot, O happy one, 
If thou can’st think of aught save how the task 
Thy Lord hath given thee can best be done! 
—Annie M. Libby. 
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HOME INSTRUOTION IN SEWING AND COOKING. 


AND SEWING AND COOKING SCHOOLS. 


» OME training in sewing or cooking, 
s; which has not yet become “old- 
fashioned ” in sensible families, may 
receive a greater usefulness from in- 
corporation into its best feature of 
the more scientific methods of the 
public courses of the sewing or cook- 
ing school. Instruction at home in 
these useful branches is apt to be so 
desultory and inefficient that some 
mothers have given up their duties 
to the public school teacher or have 
an unsatisfactory course at home; 
but if they should devote thought in 
preparation and time in patient les- 
sons, there is no reason why the 
modern little girl should not become as fine in needlework as 
her grandmother who practised upon a sampler, and equally 
skilled in cooking. 

If a public school, in which this part of the manual training 
system is in vogue, is convenient for visiting purposes, a 
mother would gain many suggestions from a study of the 
teacher’s methods. Among school exhibitions there are none 
more attractive than those of sewing and cooking. The little 
girls in their best gowns, welcoming their mothers with faces 
beaming with pride, show their achievements on long tables 
spread with dainty clothes or well-prepared articles of food. 
There are among the garments, all sorts of underwear and 
even white and colored gowns, handkerchiefs and bags, 
pieces of fancy work and piles of table linen made with 
stitches, perhaps not so fine as those of the experienced sew- 
ing woman, but exhibiting earnestness and patient effort. Or 
the tables may be spread with loaves of white bread, cakes, 
pies and other dishes, showing the work of the cooking course. 
They look delicious and are evidences of eagerly learned 
lessons. 

The most evident suggestion to be derived from the pro- 
fessional sewing school is its system. The child is instructed 
at regular hours, not according to seasons of her own moods; 
and in adapting herself to a system, she receives valuable 
moral discipline. There exists much prejudice against the 
old fashioned “stent,” but its revival would doubtless 
be beneficial in many families; and with all its irksome- 
ness, it is more desirable than an unsystematic way of work- 
ing. Another admirable professional feature is order with 
cleanliness. Each child has her own scissors, thimble and 
other sewing utensils and a bag in which her work is 
placed, so that she need not borrow from others nor complain 
of losing her materials; and she is obliged to have clean 
hands and asked to wear a white apron. There is method in 
the course of instruction, so that the pupil may progress 
naturally and gradually. It is found profitable to begin with 
making a bag, since that work combines many kinds of sew- 
ing such as hemming, sewing “ over and over,” running, and 
even button-hole making. From the bag as a foundation, 
the pupil is led gently and patiently through many kinds of 
work, until at last, she is able to perform the great result of 
making a shirt for father or a suit for the little brother. The 
most valuable lesson learned is that of self reliance, one in 
which home training is apt to be particularly deficient. The 
sewing teacher requires her pupils to do their own basting, 
thread their needles, make their knots and feel a responsibil- 
ity for their work, but the mother sometimes lacks the pa- 
tience necessary for insisting upon these duties. There is 
nothing sweeter than the mother and her little daughters 


engaged upon the same, pleasant occupation in which the 
one acts as instructor to the others. No school training can 
equal this communion, for home love and confidence are 
being developed during the hour of sewing; and many les- 
sons are learned besides stitches. The more valuable it be- 
comes, when, with the home influence, is added a scientific 
knowledge of the subject. 

Cooking schools give many suggestions to family instruc- 
tion. The little cooks in white caps and aprons are given 
receipt books and little memoranda; each has attached to 
her belt a holder for removing kettles from the fire anda 
clean cloth for wiping dishes. A carefully arranged system 
of instruction, partly adapted from that in the English schools 
enables the pupil to learn all grades of her department from 
making a fire to preparing a difficult enfrée. When a girl 
cooks at home, she is apt to make cake and Charlotte Russe 
and salads with nicety and to neglect plain cooking; but a 
scientifically instructed pupil begins first with soup-making 
and then learns the way to make bread or breakfast rolls; to 
broil steak, to prepare oatmeal and other cereals and to cook 
a plain dinner. She has an intelligent appreciation of her 
work, for she understands the chemical properties of food 
and the cost of each article; she cooks with neatness, accu- 
racy and daintiness. With thought and care, the home cook 
with even better opportunities, might attain equal skill. 
—Grace W. Soper. 
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GOOD-BYE, SWEET WORLD! 


Good-bye, sweet world! to me so passing fair, 
Despite the misery, the want and sin 

That shadow sunlight and make foul the air 
Beyond the flower wall that shuts me in. 


To me thy sunny side did’st ever turn, 
Since of this mortal life I first drew breath, 
But not the best thou hadst to give could be 
Ought of defence against the serpent— Death! 


In this last hour of passionate regret, 
My heart doth cling to thee in fond farewell ; 
Thy smiling face hath power to charm me yet, 
Thy changing joys still hold me in their spell. 


From the far land to which I soon must pass, 
Shall I not turn with home-sick longing here, 

To see again in spring the greening grass,— 
To hear the birds sing greeting to the year? 


Where, all undimmed, the sun in glory shines, 
No cool, grey clouds upon the hills will rest; 
Or breaking, send the rain in slanting lines 
To wake the daisies on the earth’s warm breast, 


In that bright region of eternal day, 

The summer moon no more my eyes will meet, 
Pouring, midst pleiades and milky way, 

Its lucid, silver radiance to my feet. 


Shall I not sigh for evening’s quiet close, 

Where there doth come no night to follow morn,— 
To taste the fragrance of the dew-damp rose, 

Or pluck pale lilies in the rosy dawn? 


Will not my youthful spirit shrink apart, 
With sense of strangeness in a world unknown? 
Can those long dead there satisfy my heart, 
Whose memory the years have overgrown? 


Where Seraphim and Cherubim do cry 
In joyful unison—a shining band— 

No well-known face to seek with eager eye, 
Nor feel the clasp of a familiar hand. 


Saviour! Lord! receive my doubting soul, 
‘Home, kindred, friends I lose, to find in Thee. 
My spirit hold in Thy supreme control, 
Content to rest through all eternity ! 


—Clara Grundy Beirne. 
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OUR BABIES AND THEIR MOTHERS. 


CLAIMS OF THE ONE AND DUTIES OF THE OTHER. 


CHAPTER VI. 
SUMMER COMPLAINTS. 


HERE is no one part of the human 
anatomy so abused, more misunder- 
stood, over worked, and underpaid 
than the digestive track. Capable of 
conferring great benefits and willing to 
act with dispatch on articles intended 
for use, it is yet expected to perform as 
good service when maltreated. It asks 
for bread and receives stones. It is 
worried with the amount and quality of 
the food and protests; down comes 
more food, the protest is more vigor- 

ous; here comes some soothing syrup, to numb the trusty 
sentinel. The bowels become distended, here’s a chance 
for anise and “all such,” the flood gate is opened ; the doctor 
is now called in, and happy indeed is the result if he be one 
to remedy the trouble speedily and has been called in time. 

Bowel complaint is an omnibus term, and includes a legion 
of sins, ranging from the mild “looseness of the bowels,” to 
the almost always fatal Cholera Infantum. The old time 
belief that a loose conditon of the bowels is necessary to 
baby’s safety, if he be teething, contains only a grain of truth, 
and a pound of error. It is true only this far, an open, not 
running off state of the bowels is better than constipation, 
and a diarrhcea must not be suddenly checked by giving 
opiates in such doses as to stop all action of the alimentary 
canal. It must be controlled by appropriate means, or, con- 
vulsions may supervene from the sudden stoppage. Opiates 
cure nothing but the outward sign, and leaves the offending 
cause to operate unseen. While dentition is rapidly taking 
place, the brain is growing very fast. It is therefore much 
more susceptible to irritative influences throughout the body, 
and is itself as often the cause of bowel complaints as the 
much blamed teeth. Therefore, the slightest deviation from 
normal, or slight symptoms of distress the child may present, 
demand the most exact care on the part of the nurse. 

By the departure from normal, I mean the habits of any 
particular child; some infants have always two and three 
movements per diem normally ; others only one after the age 
of three months. If, in the case of these latter ones, there be 
only two or three, rather thin, but perfectly digested stools, if 
baby sleeps well, eats heartily and seems well, nothing more 
than extra care to shield from irritation may be necessary. 

It may be well to scald the milk slightly, if cow’s milk is 
used ; if breast milk, the mother should avoid new vegetables, 
fruit, and ice water, or use very sparingly. 

If, however, mucous makes its appearance in the stools, 
though ever so slight in quantity, it shows there is a tendency 
to catarrh of the bowels, a condition whose tendency is to go 
on from bad to worse very rapidly, unless checked by making 
a change in diet or medication. 

I cannot give explicit directions for medication, so much 
depends on the individual patient, and summer bowel troubles 
are so prone to terminate fatally, even under the skilled phy- 
sician’s care. I do not advise procrastinating in the matter 
until every domestic remedy you or your neighbors have 
heard of has been tried in vain, andthen calling in the doctor 
to take up the course. Domestic treatises are not all that 
is claimed for them. The ownership of a small homeo- 
pathic practise and case of remedies, if it be not coupled with 
too much self reliance, is a good thing, and safer than the 


giving of castor oil, rhubarb, etc., unless the mother knows 
the complaint is dependent upon indigestible substances 
which need removing. Hygienic measures can be followed 
by all to any extent without complicating the case. 

If your work is such that you can’t give baby along daily air 
bath, do the next best thing ; afterhe has his morning bath put 
on his wool band, the knitted bands I have mentioned, being 
the best, for they hug the bowels snugly, and a linen shirt can 
be worn over them during July and August, putting ona 
little flannel sacque towards night to protect the arms; then 
the napkins, little socks and a slip; dispense with the skirts 
if it is very warm, put baby on ablanket on the floor ina 
room where the purest air obtainable is in abundance and 
the sun is streaming in, purifying every nook and cranny. Let 
the little mite roll and kick to its heart’s content while 
you are busy with your work. Remember this is only a sub- 
stitute for something better, when mother’s duties keep her 
at home the greater part of the day. When you can take the 
child out, put on the skirts, etc., and take it. If you havea 
little yard spot take along a heavy blanket or fur mat, spread 
over a place the sun has warmed and let baby roll around 
there, it will be better than keeping him fastened in his 
perambulator, or even in your arms. 

This plan is also recommended as far superior to trundling 
the child over the hot pavements of the city; it is cooler in 
almost any house than in the crowded street. Use great pre- 
cautions to keep the head cool. 

Red raspberry leaf tea is an excellent article for young in- 
fants suffering from summer complaint, and one they seldom 
object to. Use it in place of part of the water when the bottle 
isused. Ifyou use one-third water and two-thirds milk, have 
half the amount of water the raspberry tea. If the child is at 
the breast feed it, perhaps, half a teacupful in twenty-four hours. 
Blackberry root cordial and wine are also excellent. Dilute 
them one-third with water, and feed a tablespoonful three times 
daily if the child is over three months old, rather less if under 
that age. Avoid farinacious foods, unless they have been sub- 
jected to processes converting the starch into sugar. This is 
the advantage claimed regarding a larger per cent. of the starch 
in Mellen’s food. It will not suit every child, however. It is 
at this trying time, driven to their wits’ end, that such rapid and 
extreme changes are made in the infants diet, by its nurses. 
Avoid it unless driven to it. If the passage of curds indi- 
cates indigestion, use a smaller proportion of milk or cream. 
If that won’t do while at the same time giving remedies to 
assist nature, try peptonized milk, or whey. Different solu- 
tions of pepsin are on sale at any reliable druggist’s. Get it 
of a strength that one teaspoonful of the wine of pepsin will 
clabber one pint of milk, let it stand afew moments until 
firm, chop with a silver spoon, drain off the whey, and use 
the same as milk, it will not need thinning. Oftentimes 
the addition to it of mutton broth, from which every particle 
of fat has been taken, will make it more palatable and nu- 
tritious. As a rule all foods should be given warm, occa- 
sionally the stomach will not retain them unless cold ; then, 
feed with a spoon and only small quantities at a time. 

If, despite all this the child grows worse, try goat’s milk, or 
if possible get a healthy, good natured wet nurse ; if you are 
in the city leave all and seek the country, the shore if possi- 
ble, the sea shore by preference. The salt air is tonic in 
its effects. But suppose afterall, that dread disease, genuine 
Cholera Infantum makes its appearance. The danger before 
has been as nothing compared to the present. Its disaster 
dealing power bears the same resemblance to that of summer 
complaint that the billows of angry ocean have to the ripples 
of the wind beaten lake. Vomiting, which before had not 
been excessive or constant, now becomes copious; everything 
is forcibly ejected. Frequent corrosive watery, passages ac- 
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companying it and excessive sweating still further deplete the 
patient. The tiny body becomes shrunken, the eyes glazed 
and sunken, the tongue and lips are parched, the pinched, 
suffering expression is heartrending, while the moaning cry 
pierces the stoutest heart with fear. But, “ i/ desperandum ”’ 
in the case ofa child. It has been my good fortune to see more 
than one recovery from such depths as these. Calla doctor at 
once, but during the moments that must elapse before he 
comes do not waste time. If you have a case of remedies pre- 
pare according to directions; camphor, if the child is cold 
and blue ; veratrine album, if covered with a hot sweat 
although feet and hands are cold. Give of the medicine pre- 
pared in water a small teaspoonful every ten minutes. Moisten 
the lips with cold water, and give every now and then, drop 
by drop wine, or, if obtainable, pure grape juice, squeezing 
the juice into the baby’s mouth. Neither pulp or skin are to 
be used, of course. 

—Amelia A. Whitfield, M. D. 
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A LOAD OF OLOVER. 


A load of clover in the early dawn 
(Right in the center of the town) I spied, 
And straight I saw a sweeping breadth of lawn, 
With fields on either side,— 


Great clover fields, shorn of their fleeces bright, 
With misty bits of spider-web, dew-gemmed, 
Flung here and there ; and daisies, poising light, 
Snow-frilled and supple-stemmed. 


The sun had cleft in two the foggy lake 
Of gathered vapors, hurling them apart, 
And wild-star roses twinkled, half awake, 
Pink as a sea-shell’s heart. 


And dappled cows, with peaceful, placid eyes, 
Stood waiting, while the maid came tripping down, 
Bright-eyed and rosy, holding, tunic-wise, 
Her checkered gingham gown. 


A slender footpath lost its way among 
A weedy labyrinth of restful tint,— 
Of plantain, chickweed, fennel, adder’s-tongue, 
And moneywort and mint. 


A home-like garden stretched its crisp, green lines, 
All drenched and dripping with the dew of morn; 
And flowers were scattered through the sturdy vines 
And stalks of early corn. 


Like some fair dame that dreaming sits and nods, 
So swayed the stately double-hollyhocks; 
And vigorous bean-vines hung their rounded pods 
Above the four-o’clocks. 


And tawny, spotted lilies shot aloft 
Beside the beds of sage and caraway ; 
And parsley grew among the pansies soft, 
In purple rich array. 
The vision flashed upon me and was gone, 
I turned and went my way with loitering feet ;— 
A load of clover in the early dawn 
Passed up the city street. 
—Hattie Whitney. 


A DICTIONARY (an unabridged one if the means of the 
family permit), should have a place in every household; it 
should be kept in full sight, not shut away in a book case or 
closet. If there are children they should be taught the 
proper use of it, and encouraged to turn to it whenever they 
hear in conversation, or find in reading a word the meaning 
of which they do not understand. In writing also, if in the 
least uncertain as to the correct spelling of a word, or as to 
the propriety of using it in that place, recourse should be had 
to the dictionary. 
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BISOUITS AND BREAKFASTS. 
[Zhis series of papers is Original in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING and 1s not 
printed elsewhere. Jt is the only series which Miss Parloa prepares for 
publication regularly.] IV 


(BREAKFAST.) 
Blackberries. 
Yellow Corn Meal Mush. 
Broiled Chicken. Potato Balls in Cream Sauce. 
Sliced Tomatoes. 
Graham FPop-overs. 
Coffee. 

In the three former articles the methods of making cakes 
light by using yeast for fermentation and by using an acid 
and an alkali to produce carbonic acid gas, were explained. 
In this paper the process of making cakes light by air and 
steam will be considered ; and the cakes for which receipts 
will be given in the remainder of this series of articles may 
come under any one of the processes described. Once the 
housekeeper understands all the methods she will have no 
difficulty in making use of whatever material she may have 
on hand. Nothing helps a woman in her kitchen more than 
to know the reason why certain things are done. 

With yeast we get carbonic acid gas by fermentation, and 
by the combination of an acid and an alkali we get carbonic 
acid gas, when the mixture is wet. The acid and alkali do 
not combine while in a dry state. Both in the use of yeast 
and the acid and alkali we depend largely upon the gas to 
make the bread light ; but we also depend upon air and steam 
for some of the raising power. In some of our breads we 
rely wholly upon air and steam to make the compositions 
light and porous. In making sponge cake, pound cake, pop- 
overs, etc., this is the case. 

Heat expands air, steam and gas. In making a batter, if 
we beat rapidly we imprison a great deal of air. The same is 
true in beating eggs. Slow beating will break up the eggs or 
batter and make them or it smooth ; but it will not make them 
light. The rapid beating is necessary to imprison the air. 
Of course, the more air there is in the batter the lighter it 
will be ; therefore it is essential that the beating should be 
vigorous and quick when the batter is made. The moisture 
in the batter is changed to steam as soon as it becomes 
heated ; and as the temperature rises this steam expands. If 
the batter be quite thin the heat of the oven should be 
only moderate ; but if it be thick, the heat should be greater. 
For example, in baking sponge cake, where the only lighten- 
ing powers are air and steam, the heat should be moderate, 
because the batter is thin and the expansion should go on 
slowly in order to ensure an even and delicate texture. 
Should the heat be great the cake would rise rapidly and 
then fall, because there would not be body enough to keep it 
up until the eggs and other materials had hardened. In the 
slower cooking the expansion and hardening go on at the 
same time, thus ensuring a loaf full of air cells, and there- 
fore as light, in one part as another. Now, with a thick 
muffin batter made of eggs, flour and milk, the heat must be 
much greater, because there is not so much air in the same 
proportion of materials as in the sponge cake. As fewer 
eggs are used and the batter is thicker, more power is required 
to raise it. 

By this we see that rapid beating and heat are the elements 
upon which we depend for a good result. We also see that 


Toast. 


the thinner the batter and the greater the number of eggs 
used, the more moderate should the heat be and the longer 
the time allowed for the baking. Nothing requires a quicker 
oven than gems made with water, Graham and salt. 
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case all the air in the mixture is what can be imprisoned in 
the batter, as there are no eggs that can be beaten until full 
of air, as in the case of cake. This batter, then, must be 
beaten long and vigorously and then be baked in a very quick 
oven. Herein lies the secret of making good water gems. 
Graham Gems. 

For one dozen gems, use half a pint of ice water, half a pint of 
Graham, half a teaspoonful of salt and one teaspoonful of sugar. 
Sift the Graham to make it light, then turn into the same bowl the 
bran that is left in the sieve. Add the salt and sugar. Put the 
iron gem-pans on the back part of the stove where they will gradu- 
ally become heated. Now add the ice water to the dry ingredients 
and beat vigorously for ten minutes. At the end of that time put 
the gem-pans in the oven, that they may become very hot. Next 
beat the batter five minutes longer. Take the pans from the oven 
and put a small piece of butter in each compartment ; then pour in 
the batter. Bake in a very hot oven for half an hour. 

In winter two tablespoonfuls of clean snow beaten into the 
batter at the last moment is a great improvement. Gems that 
have been beaten half an hour are much better than those which 
have been beaten only half as long. 

Wheat Gems. 

For one dozen gems there will be required half a pint of flour, 
half a pint of milk, one large egg, one teaspoonful of sugar and 
half a teaspoonful of salt. Beat the egg till it is very light, and 
add the milk to it. Add half of this mixture to the flour, salt and 
sugar. Beat well and add the remainder of the milk and egg. 
Beat for five minutes longer. Pour the batter into hot, buttered 
gem-pans and bake in a quick oven for twenty-five minutes. 

Flour Pop-overs. 

Pop-overs should always be baked in stone or earthenware cups 
that come for the purpose, the former being by far the best. Have 
a dozen cups buttered and arrange them in an old dripping-pan. 
Beat three eggs until very light. Put one pint of sifted flour, a 
level teaspoonful of salt and a teaspoonful of sugar in a bowl. 
Add one pint of milk to the beaten eggs. Pour half of this mixt- 
ure on the flour and beat the batter until it is smooth; then grad- 
ually add the remainder of the egg-and-milk mixture, beating vigor- 
ously all the time. Now beat for five minutes. Pour the batter 
into the cups and bake in a moderately hot oven for fifty minutes. 
They should, when done, have increased to four times their 
original size. 

Rye Pop-overs. 

To make a dozen pop-overs you must take half a pint of wheat 
flour, three gills of rye meal, sifted, one pint of milk, three eggs, 
one teaspoonful of salt, and two tablespoonfuls of sugar. Make 


Graham Pop-overs. 

These are made the same as the rye pop-overs, substituting 
Graham for rye meal. 

Laplanders. 

The materials needed for a dozen cakes are, three gills of sifted 
flour, a generous half-pint of milk, two eggs, two tablespoonfuls of 
butter, half a teaspoonful of salt and one tablespoonful of sugar. 
Put the flour, sugar and salt in a bowl. Set the iron gem-pans on 
the range to heat. Put the butter in a hot cup to melt. Beat the 
whites of the eggs to a stiff froth ; add the yolks to them and beat 
a little longer, then add the milk. Pour half of this mixture on the 
flour and beat well. When the batter is smooth, add the remainder 
of the egg-and-milk mixture. Next add the melted butter, and 
beat a little longer. Butter the gem-pans and pour the batter into 
them. Bake in a quick oven for twenty-five minutes. If cream be 
plentiful, use half cream and half milk, and omit the butter. 

Sour Milk Muffins. 

In making a dozen muffins you will require half a pint of sour 
milk, three gills of flour, one egg, half a teaspoonful of soda dis- 
solved in one tablespoonful of cold water, half a teaspoonful of 
salt, two level tablespoonfuls of butter, and one teaspoonful of 
sugar. Melt the butterina hot cup. Put the dry ingredients ina 
mixing-bowl. Beat the eggs till they are light. Add the dissolved 
soda to the milk, stir well and add to the dry mixture; then add 
the egg, and finally the melted butter. Beat well and pour into 


Graham Muffins with Sour Milk. 

Use one cupful of sour milk, one cupful of Graham, half a cupful 
of flour, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, a scant half-teaspoonful of 
salt, a generous half-teaspoonful “of soda, one tablespoonful of 
water, and one egg. Make in the same way flour muffins are 
made, and bake for half an hour. 

Rye Muffins. 

Rye muffins can be made the same as Graham, substituting rye 
meal for Graham—an equal quantity, of course. 
Sour Milk Griddle-Cakes. 

The materials are, one pint of sour milk, one pint and a gill of 
flour, one generous teaspoonful of soda dissolved in two table- 
spoonfuls of cold water, one tablespoonful of sugar, two table- 
spoonfuls of butter (melted), two eggs and one level teaspoonful of 
salt. Dissolve the soda and stir it into the sour milk. Beat into 
this mixture the flour, sugar and salt. Add the melted butter and 
the eggs, well beaten. Fry on a griddle. The cakes should be 
small. The butter may be omitted and a gill of sour cream used 
instead. 

Indian Griddle-Cakes. 

Make the same as flour griddle cakes, using half flour and half 
corn meal. 

Graham Griddle-Cakes. 

Make the same as the Indian, substituting an equal quantity of 
Graham for the corn meal. 

Green Corn Griddle-Cakes. 

These are mace of one pint of grated, uncooked green corn, half 
a pint of milk, three eggs, one pint of flour, one heaping teaspoon- 
ful of baking-powder, one tablespoonful of sugar, a level tea- 
spoontul of salt, and two tablespoonfuls of melted butter. Grate 
the corn and add the milk to it. Mix the baking-powder, salt and 
sugar with the flour. Add the corn and milk to the flour. Beat 
the eggs, whites and yolks separately. Add them to the melted 
butter. Fry on a griddle, having the cakes very small. 


—Maria Parloa. 
(Copyright. All rights reserved.) 
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A STAY-AT-HOME POEM. 


“* Where are you going, my pretty maid?” 
“Out into the country, sir,’’ she said. 


Where the grass is green and the milk is blue, 

And the little bedroom will not hold two, 

Where the sun shines down with a red-hot glare, 

And not an inch of shade anywhere; 

Where the folks are hospitable, gracious and bland,— 

A million mosquitoes reach out for your hand! : 
Where the dishes are cracked and the knives are of yore, 
And the cockroach smiles,—he’s been there before (you) ; 
Where the peaches are ripe—canned up in a can, 

And the bathing’s fine—in a small tin pan; 

Where the waiter is true to his name—he waits, 

And the butter suggests deep thoughts of dates, 

Where the song of the tree-toad is like a brass band, 
And the spring chickens bear Mr. Noah’s brand; 

Where are eggs—and fresh—but you are the latter, 

And you fume—and smile—while you list to the clatter 
Of geese, and ducks, and guinea hens; 

The calf is dead, and pigs in pens; 

Till you turn in despair to the landlord’s chatter, 

And feel yourself going as mad as a hatter. 


“ And why do you go, my pretty maid?” 
* Me boarder’s me fortune, sir,”’ she said. 


—Edna Sheldrake. 


THE great “expulsive power of good” ought to be con- 
sidered oftener than it is in the rearing of children. They 
need to be kept busy in body‘and mind during waking hours. 
It is said that the muscles of a healthy child delight in 
motion instead of repose as do those of an elderly person. 
Consequently it is almost torture to force a child to lie still 
foralongtime. Nowif he is always busy with good thoughts, 


hot, buttered gem-pans. Bake for twenty minutes. 


wishes and actions there will be no room for bad ones. 
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Orignial in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
IN THE KITOHEN. 

JELLY MAKING AND GREEN CORN COOKING. 
RESUMING that the temperature 1s 
right, or the ice box well supplied, 
take down as many packages of gel- 
atine as you intend to use, and hie 
forth into your dining room where a 
kerosene stove is at hand; or into the 
kitchen, and proceed as follows: 
Recipe for Jelly. 

To one package of Chalmer’s gelatine, 
(we always use Chalmer’s make as it 
yields two quarts of jelly to the package,) 
put one pint of cold water and let it soak 
until the gelatine is perfectly soft. Add 
one quart of boiling water and stir until 
thoroughly dissolved, then pour in one 
pint of good Madeira or Sherry wine, 
one pound of white sugar, the juice and 
grated rind of two lemons. Cool the mixture until just milk 
warm. Break three eggs, drain the whites carefully into a bowl, 
take a teacupful of the jelly and mix it well with the egg whites 
and then pour it into the jelly and stir it thoroughly. Pour the 
jelly into a porcelain lined kettle, and set it on the stove stirring 
often until it comes to a boil and begins to rise up in the kettle; 
then lift it off, and let it stand a minute. There will be a foam on 
the top which must be skimmed off before the jelly is run through 
the bag. 

It should look clear as soon as the foam is removed, and 
will be beautifully clear and sparkling after it has been run 
through a cloth or bag. It runs through ina few minutes, 
without any of the tedious dripping deemed necessary in 
our grandmother’s days, and that made jelly making an awe- 
some job. 

Remember, the egg whites are not to be beaten as in the 
old fashioned recipes. Stir them into the jelly unbeaten. 
Follow these directions literally and you will have exquisite 
jelly with very little trouble. 

Of course you can use well skimmed and clarified stock of 
calves’ feet or pigs feet in place of the gelatine in the same 
proportion as the melted gelatine and water, namely, three 
pints of melted stock. This jelly will be an exquisite pale 
amber color, but the color can be altered by using dark wines 
like Malaga or Marsala, or some of the colorings like cochi- 
neal or poke berry jelly. We always make it without coloring 
however, as we think the flavor finer. 


GREEN CORN AS YOU PLEASE, 


Now that the season for green corn has come, perhaps the 
readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING will like some southern 
recipes for cooking it. The first is for a breakfast dish, and 
is a clever simulation of fried oysters. 

Green Corn Fritters. 

Take a dozen ears of young green corn, silk carefully and grate 
them, scraping all the cobs carefully, so as not to take off the 
husk, but to get all the milk and hearts that may be left. Add to 
the grated corn two tablespoonfuls of fresh butter, two of sifted 
flour, three eggs well beaten, whites and yolks separately, salt to 
taste and add a cupful of fresh milk. Put down in spoonfuls on a 
well heated griddle that is covered with boiling lard. Turn them 
over as soon as they brown for they burneasily. Butter and serve 
as soon as done. These are delicious for breakfast or tea. 

Corn Pudding. 

Grate enough green corn to make three pints. Add to this four 
well beaten eggs, two tablespoonfuls of fresh butter, a large tea- 
cupful of fresh milk, and as much salt and pepper as you like. I 
always put in a tablespoonful of white sugar, but that is a matter 
of taste. Butter a deep baking dish and pour in the mixture and 
bake for an hour. 1 always put a cover on the baking dish at first 


to keep it from baking on top too fast. Serve very hot. 


Green Corn Pie. 

Cut up two young chickens and stew them nicely with plenty of 
butter and gravy. Take a quart of grated or cut green corn; the 
yolks of three eggs; a heaping spoonful of butter, salt, pepper 
and a pinch of cayenne. Mix it all together and add a cupful of 
fresh tomato juice strained through a seive. Butter a deep 
baking dish and line it well with this mixture. Put in half of the 
chicken and gravy, spread over it half of the remaining batter, 
then the rest of the chicken, cover it with what remains of the 
corn batter, and bake in a moderately hot oven until well done. 

** Boiled Children.” 

This unique dish is an importation from Uraguay and if well 
prepared is extremely nice. Count the people at table and allow 
two babies for each. Take the inner leaves of the shuck, three 
for each baby, tear one into four strips like tape. Trim the other 
two at each end so as to leave them as neat and square as possible. 
Then take a quart of grated green corn, add to it one-half pint of 
fresh stewed tomatoes, a large spoonful of fresh butter, some salt, 
pepper and cayenne and a cupful of minced veal or chicken. Mix 
it all well together and then take one of the shucks, put two table- 
spoonfuls of the mixture in the center of it, fold the sides over 
neatly, turn down the ends and tie them at top and bottom into a 
strip of the torn shuck. Make neat little bundles about two and 
one-half or three inches long, and tie neat bows so that the little 
cases will be shapely. Then fold this in the second shuck and tie 
it closely with other strips of shuck. Tie the outside wrapping as 
clgsely as possible for if water boils in the babies are spoiled. 
Drop each one as prepared in a pot of boiling water, and let them 
boil steadily for half an hour. When you serve them take off the 
outer shuck wrapping in the kitchen, and send the “boiled chil- 
dren” to table neatly laid out on a dish. Help them to each 
guest in their wrapper, and they will cut or untie the strings, lay 
the edges back and eat the prepared corn out of its green cover. 
If the upper string is tied closer than the lower one the delusion 
of the “boiled baby,” is better presented. 


The dish well prepared is very, very nice, and very pretty. 
—Rebecca Cameron. 
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AUGUST TWILIGHT MUSINGS. 


An August light is on the hills, 
And August clouds are in the sky; 
The cricket’s drowsy carol fills 
The gloaming with its minstrelsy. 
The herald breath of Autumn steals 
A kiss from Summer’s fading brow, 
While the thin veil of mist reveals 
The glories that are dimming now. 


This light is like the tint that lies 
Along the landscape of the past ; 
This cricket’s dreamy chirp replies 
To tones from out the shadows cast 
By years long lapsed. This Autumn’s breath 
Bespeaks the inevitable chill 
Of pleasures gone, against whose death 
Doth fond remembrance struggle still. 


This mist, like voiceful influence, creeps 
In pensive notes of silent song 

Thro’ the dim halls where memory keeps 
Departed joys remembered long 

O peaceful eve of Summer’s close! 
Presage of coming Autumn borne, 

Thy spirit holds a fading rose 
Still fragrant and without a thorn. 


—E. W. B. Canning. 


Do you wish a receipt for preventing all worry, 

For giving composure and freedom from flurry ? 

Just think of one fact which is true you will find 
When anything happens to flurry your mind. 

First something or nothing there is to be done, 

First nothing or something, that’s clear as the sun; 

If something, then do it and make no delay ; 

If nothing, all thought of it cast far away. 

This simplest of rules if you will obey, 

Will free you from wrinkles for many a day.—Selected. 
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FAMILY FASHIONS AND FANOIES. 
XVI. 
FALL STYLES 1In HEAD GEAR—BIRDS ON THE BONNETS—FELT, 
FEATHERS AND RIEBONS—THE WHIMS OF WOMEN 
IN MILLINERY. 

ASHIONS are no longer subject to 
violent change. One mode is grad- 
ually softened and drifts into another. 
Comparing the fashions of five years 
ago and to-day, the change is decided 
and marked. As between the vary- 
ing seasons of a year, the change is 
perceptible only to the educated eye. 
Whatever reports may be circulated 
as to the entire abandonment of the 
tournure, at a time when large tour- 
nures are a pronounced feature of 
the gown, are always to be looked 
upon with discredit by intelligent 

dressmakers. Such a change in dress would be outre 
and such sudden changes in fashion belong to a period 
long past. The first millinery goods imported for fall 
and winter repeat in felt, feathers and fancy materials the 
small bonnets which have long been popular and many 
of the shapes in hats which have been worn in straw this 
summer. A noteworthy feature of the first importation of 
these goods is the large preponderance of turban and toque 
shapes in various styles. It now seems an accepted fact that 


close, lew shapes in millinery will be popular, that fine felt 
goods will be more extensively used than they have been for 
some seasons past, that trimmings will consist chiefly of rib- 
bons in the width known to the trade as No. 40 (measuring 
about 3% inches) and fancy feathers and birds. The largest 


importers have brought over immense cases of small birds, 
wings, breasts, montures and tufts of feathers of all kinds and 
descriptions, and feel assured in spite of the anathemas of 
humane societies for the protection of birds, that these trim- 
mings will be fashionable, and that the outcome of the season 
will fully warrant their judgment. 


WHIMS IN MILLINERY. 


The American woman, in nothing, is so whimsical as in her 
bonnet. The decided Parisian styles are not popular in this 
country, even in New York city, the most Parisian city on this 
continent in its tastes. London fashions are more popular, but 
they are not followed closely. New York milliners order bon- 
nets made in Paris to suit their trade here, and many ladies who 
have been abroad find that in New York city alone can they 
procure a bonnet which is not extreme in taste and, above all, a 
bonnet which fits them, an item often overlooked by the Paris- 
ian hat maker. More extreme and striking styles are worn in 
Paris and London than will be tolerated in New York. A few 
weeks may change the entire complexion of the millinery out- 
look of to-day. The dry goods man can dictate to his cus- 
tomers what they shall wear. The milliner cannot, and it is 
not always safe to predict that the first importations of milli- 
nery will indicate what the fashions are to be. 


FALL SHAPES. 


Small bonnets thus far shown have a slightly longer crown 
than those worn during the summer, a few are shown with 
brims in the shape of a Greek coronet. Little Directoire 
pokes promise to be popular, turban shapes predominate in 
round hats, but there are many extensively low, square- 
crowned hats with broad, straight brims, narrow at the back 
and broad in front. This shape is shown in felt, and in hats 
made up entirely of fine breast feathers of birds mounted 
in a frame to give them shape. The shape is also repeated 


in a hat covered plainly with undressed kid in brown, dark 
green and other colors, and a brim of very dark velvet. 
There are some extremely high Alpine or sugar-loaf crowned 
felts in light colors, which come from London hatters. These 
hats are usually finished with crowns of dark velvet. The 
tendency to severe classic fashions shown in all the impor- 
tations and plates of dress goods thus far exhibited for fall, 
indicates that close, compact styles will prevail in millinery. 
SHADES AND TINTS. 

A feature of the color-card of the French importer is the 
absence of all wine hues. Reds are represented by three 
colors, Etruscan, a shade of terra-cotta redder than any we 
have known, cardinal, the old familiar shade which is im- 
ported so far only in felts and not in ribbons, suggesting 
that it is to be used in juxtaposition with black, and finally, 
sienne, which is more a brown shade than a red and closely 
resembles the burnt sienna of the artists’ color box. The 
golden brown shade of last season is again repeated and 
there are medium shades of brown, but no darker hues. 
Golden color, a yellower shade than the Suede tints so lately 
popular is introduced extensively as a foil for other colors. 
Green tints are shown in Florentine green, a darker shade in 
olive tones, verdure, a lighter color, and the grayish green 
hues known as resada. Verde de gris, a grayish green, dif- 
fering in tone from resadaisa new color. English grays, 
are shown in bright silver gray and dark oxydized silver 
shades. Electric blue is again imported, a rather grayer blue 
than that we have known before under the same name. There 
are no violet shades. Cream white and bluish silvery white 
will continue to be used with other colors. 

FEATHERS AND RIBBONS. 

The absence of the rarer small birds is conspicuous in the 
immense array of birds and fancy feathers sent over from 
Paris. The tiny wreaths of little songsters that contributed 
to the gorgeousness of my lady’s bonnet a few seasons ago 
are no longer visible. The little birds mounted in tufts and 
displayed to some extent in clusters are mainly snow-birds or 
some other species which are tinted in a variety of shades to 
match the millinery colors of the season, with their beaks and 
claws gilded and mounted on gilded twigs in the most 
brazenly artificial manner. Tufts of the sea-gull’s quills 
are clipped eccentrically and tinted and dyed in vari- 
ous hues to match the new shades. The Chinese pheas- 
ant, the breast and throat plumage of which harmonizes 
well with the Florentine green shades, which promise to be 
leading colors this winter, is extensively used to form wings, 
or to form entire bonnets and hats and soft, little, round- 
crowned turbans. Two wing-like pieces formed of these 
feathers are shown which may be sewn together by the mil- 
liner to make the round-crowned turban. The wings and 
throat feathers of the golden pheasant which harmonize per- 
fectly with golden brown shades, are used in the same way as 
the Chinese pheasant. The costly bird of Paradise contrib- 
utes its plumage also to the decoration of the society belle, 
the exquisite, curved yellow feathers of its wing being 
mounted in tufts, clusters and aigrette-like pieces. Black- 
birds, ravens and the most costly bird known to the milliner’s 
trade, the black velvet-bird, are shown mounted for the sides 
of hats and bonnets. 

Ribbons are imported in plain gros-grain with a narrow 
edge on one side and wider on the other, and in gros-grain 
striped with satin and velvet or ottoman cord, or a combina- 
tion of two or three of these materials. The tendency of all 
ribbons is to a difference in the edges. Striped ribbons 
begin on one edge with a broad stripe which is graduated at 
the other edge into a mere hair line. Two toned effects are 


especially noticeable. 
—Helena Rowe. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
JAPANESE FANS. 
THEIR DESIGN, MANUFACTURE AND USEs. 

MONG the scenes of unique interest 
which arrest the eye of the traveler in 
Japan, one finds one’s self well repaid 
fora visit to the fan makers. Few of 
those who visit the curios shops to pur- 
chase these gaudy trifles, have any idea 
of the meaning of their picturesque de- 
signs, or the method by which they are 
made. Yet this handicraft does really 
more to advertise Japan than any other 
manufacture. Fans are made by thou- 
sands of independent laborers, _cen- 
tralized capital and labor for the manu- 
facture of works of art and handicraft, 
are as yet little known in Japan. The 
principal workers in this trade are 
found in Tokio, Kioto, Nagoya and Fukui. 

We have watched the operation from beginning to end, the 
splitting of bamboo, the cutting and pasting of delicate rice 
paper by the girls, the artistic, dainty picturing, the finishing 
and packing. They are sometimes inscribed with classic 
quotations, poetry, statistical tables, almanac lore, maps, 
pictures of noted places, and congratulations. Often, these 
are made to depict life, customs, architecture in Europe, or 
even Yokohama, that city being the immediate link between 
the Japanese and foreigners. Thus are the fans in the house- 
hold, of which there are many, made to educate the family. 

The design for the pictures on an ordinary flat fan, is first 
drawn on thin paper, then pasted on a block of cherry wood 
and engraved ; afterward printed from this, by laying the 
fan paper on the block and pressing smoothly. Japanese 
books have been printed in this way for centuries, prior to the 
late changes in the Empire. The variety of colors are put 
on with not infrequently as many as twenty blocks. Often 
the picture papers have the choicest of perfumes laid be- 
tween them, before being pasted on the frame ; then finished 
with ivory handles, inlaid and gold lacquered. 

Gentlemen of luxurious tastes, have large collections of 
these refreshing trifles, with autograph inscriptions and pic- 
tures from celebrated artists. A very dainty custom in vogue 
is to exchange fans as we do photographs. 

We as foreigners are supposed to do things upside down. 
In this country the large flat fans are for the use of gentle- 
men, but in Japan it would be a dire breach of etiquette, as 
these are used exclusively by women. The gentleman always 
carries a folding fan in his girdle or bosom, usually elegantly 
decorated. If he isa scholar or author, when he invites his 
literary friends to his house, they must go prepared to in- 
scribe this dainty bit of refreshment offered them on arrival. 
A rack of silver hooks, or a tubular fan holder is found in 
every house of the least pretention. 

Japan uses the fan for a great variety of purposes ; made of 
stout paper to winnow grain, for dust pans, and charcoal fire 
blowers; of waterproof paper for dipping in water, and as 
a vaporizer, for producing extra coolness to the face. There 
are double winged fans for the juggler, who makes a butterfly 
of paper, flutter up the edge of a sword; for the judges at 
wrestling matches, and for the dancing girl who makes her 
fan a part of her own graceful motion and classic pose. In 
charming grace of manner the Japanese are unequaled, and 
secret though decorous love, is often expressed in artistic use 
of the fan, till consummated by openly avowed attachment. 

As tokens of good feeling and polite attention, Americans 
are not infrequently the recipients of costly fans, from their 
Japanese friends. On a certain special occasion, accompany- 


ing an invitation to dinner, tied with daintiest silk cord, on 
perfumed paper, was a tray of confections and sponge cake, 
in a lacquered box of exquisite make, and a case of three rare, 
painted fans, each tied in silk napkins. 

On leaving the empire, a family with whom delightful re- 
lations had been established, sent as a parting gift a beautiful 
gold lacquered cabinet, in one of the drawers of which was 
found a number of perfumed fans, of elegant manufacture, 
which will be life long keepsakes in memory of the zsthetic 


Japanese. 
—Helen H. S. Thompson. 
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USEFUL REOIPES. 
Mucilage. 


Powdered gum arabic, four ounces ; boiling water, eight ounces; 
oil of cloves, three drops. Add the water to the gum arabic, rub- 
bing together in a wedgewood mortar until the mucilage is formed. 
Fly-Paper Poison. 

Chlorate of cobalt, four drachms; hot water, sixteen ounces; 
brown sugar, one ounce. Dissolve the cobalt in the water and add 
the sugar. Saturate unsized brown paper in the solution and hang 
the paper to dry. To use, take a piece and double it, lay on a 
plate and cover with water and sprinkle a little sugar over it. 
Darken all the room excepting one spot. Place the plate in 
the light. 

Sticky Fly Paper. 

A small quantity of common glue; castor oil, one ounce; rosin, 
three ounces. Melt the glue and paint unsized manilla paper with 
it. Allow it to become thoroughly dry. Melt the oil and rosin 
over a slow fire, stirring constantly. When melted, remove from 
the fire and spread the mixture over the prepared paper. 

Pure Bear’s Grease. 

Purified lard, thirty-two ounces; white wax, one ounce; oil of 
orange, one ounce; oil of cloves, one drachm. Melt the wax, then 
add the lard. When nearly cool add the perfume; also add suf- 
ficient of tube chrome yellow to give color. Pour in pots which 
have been previously warmed. 

Camphor Ice with Glycerine. 

White wax, one-half pound; spermaceti, six ounces ; powdered 
gum camphor, three ounces ; castor oil, nine ounces ; glycerine, one 
ounce; oil of bitter almonds, one-half drachm. Melt the wax and 
spermaceti, then add the castor oil and camphor. When melted 
add the glycerine. Stir the mixture constantly until all the in- 
gredients are thoroughly incorporated, then stir in the oil of 
almonds. When cool enough so as not to separate pour into 
suitable moulds. 

Rose Water. 

Otto of rose, one-half drachm ; distilled water, one-half gallon; 
carbonate of magnesium, one ounce. Rub the otto into the car- 
bonate of magnesium, gradually adding water. Filter through 
paper. 

Bay Rum. 

Oil of bay, two drachms; oil of pimento, twenty drops; car- 
bonate of magnesium, one-half ounce; alcohol, two pints; water, 
two pints ; tincture of grass sufficient to color. Mix them. 

—Mrs. C. S. Fox. 
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SEPTEMBER. 


Again the orchards hold to view 
A tempting, luscious prize,— 
A wealth of fruit that ruddy grew 
Beneath the summer skies. 
The grape leaves curling, crisp and brown, 
Display the vineyard’s purpling crown. 


A sharpness in the morning air,— 
A beauty new that thrills,— 
Rich gleams of gold and scarlet where 
Are wooded vales and hills; 
And by the roadside yellow plumes 
Of golden-rod and aster blooms. 
—Sarah E. Howard. 
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Original in Goop HouseKEEPING. 
EVERY-DAY DESSERTS—PART IV. 


AND DESSERTS FOR Every Day. 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER I. 
Banana Fritters. 

One pint of milk, two teacupfuls of flour, three eggs, two tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder, and one-half of a saltspoonful of salt. 
Slice in batter two bananas, and drop, by the spoonful, into a 
kettle of deep, very hot lard. 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 2. 
Chocolate Cream Pudding (good). 

Bake in layers, cake made of one and one-half cupfuls of sugar, 
one-half of a cupful of butter, one-half of a cupful of milk, two 
cupfuls of flour, the whites of four eggs beaten stiff, one and 
one-half teaspoonfuls of baking powder. Spread with boiled icing 
made with whites of two eggs. Take out half the icing and add to 
it one-fourth of a cake of melted chocolate, and spread with dark 
icing and with the white over each layer. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 3. 
Peach Cottage Pudding (good). 

Stir sliced peaches into batter, made of one-half of a cupful of 
sugar, three tablespoonfuls of melted butter, one beaten egg, one 
cupful of milk, one pint of flour, three teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder. Bake ina loaf. Sauce 8. 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 4. 
Fruit Jelly. 

Make candied fruit for August 22, cover with jelly of one-half of 
a box of gelatine soaked, one stick of cinnamon, one pint of boiling 
water, one cupful of white wine, one cupful of sugar, dissolved 
together, strain and when cool, add one-half pint of whipped 
cream beaten in. Add to fruit when cold. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 5. 
Sweet Potato Pie. 

Take two medium sized, boiled sweet potatoes, and mash through 
aseive. One pint of milk, three eggs beaten stiff, one cupful of 
sugar, one tablespooonful of brandy, and spices to taste. Bake in 
an open shell of pastry. 

THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 6. 
Paradise Pudding. 

Chop fine six apples, add six eggs beaten stiff, one and one-half 
cupfuls of bread crumbs, the greated peel of one-half of a lemon, 
one-half of a teaspoonful of salt, one-half of a teaspoonful of nut- 
meg, one wineglass full of brandy, and sugar to taste. Boil three 
hours. Sauce 8. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 7. 
Gems. 


One pint of flour, one cupful of milk, one egg beaten stiff, one- 
fourth of a cupful of sugar, one and one-half teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder, and one-half of a saltspoonful of salt. Bake in patty pans. 
Sauce 6. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 8. 
Plum Pie. 


Bake in two crusts, sliced and pitted plums, with twice the 

measure of fruit in moistened sugar. 
SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 9. 
Rice Cakes. 

Two cupfuls of boiled rice, one quart of milk, three eggs beaten 
stiff, one-half of a cupful of melted butter, one tablespoonful of 
sugar, one and one-half teaspoonfuls of baking powder, one-half of 
a teaspoonful of salt, flour for stiff batter. Bake in muffin rings. 
Sauce 7. 

MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 10. 
Peaches and Cream. 

Cut peaches—peeled and stoned, of course,—just before dinner. 

Pass powdered sugar with them, and cream. 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER It. 
Hasty Pudding. 

To one quart of boiling water and one cupful of cornmeal, add 
one-half of a cupful of flour, one teaspoonful of salt, one pint of 
milk, boil one hour. Fifteen minutes before serving add one 
tablespoonful of butter. Sauce 13. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 12. 
Peach Batter Pudding. 
Half fill a dish with halved pared peaches, pour over batter of 


one pint of milk, four eggs beaten stiff, two cupfuls of flour, one 
teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of baking powder, and bake. 
Sauce 8. 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 13. 

Chocolate Blanc Mange. 

Boil together, two minutes, one quart of hot milk, four table- 
spoonfuls, each, of corn-starch and sugar, then, stir in two table- 
spoonfuls of melted chocolate, and mould. Serve with whipped 
cream. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 14. 
Pear Jelly. 


Peel and quarter twelve pears. Stew tender in a little water. 
Drain, and add to syrup made of one pound of sugar boiled with 
one pint of water and juice of two lemons. Cook ten minutes. 
Put in dish, and add to syrup one-half of a box of soaked gelatine. 
Let it boil up and strain over pears. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 15. 
Cracker Plum Pudding. 

Fill dish with buttered Boston crackers, in layers, with raisins 
spread between them. Fill up the dish with milk, cover and 
leave all night. Add four eggs beaten stiff, one-half of a cupful of 
sugar. Steam one and one-half hours, and brown in the oven. 
Sauce 9. 


Puff Puddings. 

Two eggs beaten stiff, two cupfuls of milk, two cupfuls of flour, 
one-half of a teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of melted butter. 
Bake in cups. Sauce 4. 

MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 17. 
Peach Meringues. 

Double recipe for Sauce 10. Make meringues of whites of eggs. 
Just before dinner, slice peaches in long, slender glasses and fill up 
with the boiled custard, heaping meringue on top. 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 16. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 18. 
Almond Cakes. 


Bake in patty pans. One cupful of powdered sugar, one-half of 
a cupful of butter, two cupfuls of flour, four eggs beaten stiff, one 
teaspoonful of vanilla, one and one-half teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder, one-half of a pound of blanched almonds. Sauce ro. 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 19. 
Bird’s Nest (good). 

Bake six peeled and sweetened apples, cover with custard of 
one and one-half pints of milk, yolks of three eggs, two tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar, and one teaspoonful of vanilla. Bake till firm, eat 
with sauce 5. 


White Jelly. 

One quart of hot milk boiled with five tablespoonfuls of rice 
flour; one cupful of powdered sugar rubbed with one tablespoon- 
ful of butter, one half of a teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of 
vanilla. Beat all together and cool. Then, add one-half pint of 
whipped cream. Sauce ro. 

FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 21. 
Fanny’s Pudding. 

Three cupfuls of sweet apple sauce, beaten in custard of one 
quart of milk, four eggs beaten stiff. Bake with bread crumbs 
strewn overtop. Sauce 8. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 20. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 22. 
Boiled Rice. 


Cook in double boiler, six hours, one quart of milk, two large 
tablespoonfuls of rice. Serve with scraped maple sugar. Scrape 
from a cake of sugar, shavings, with a sharp knife, and pass, also, 
butter to eat with rice. This combination is very nice with boiled 
rice. 

SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 23. 
Waverley Pudding. 


Bake in wide, low tins batter made of one cupful of butter, three 
cupfuls of sugar, one and one-half: pints of flour, three eggs, one 
cupful of milk, one teaspoonful of baking powder, one teaspoonful 
of vanilla. The next day cut in long, narrow strips and fry in hot, 
deep lard. Sauce 7. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER. 24. 
Spice Pudding. 


One-half of a pint of sugar, scant one-half teacupful of butter, two 
eggs, one-half of a cupful of milk, one-half of a teaspoonful of 
cloves, one-half of a teaspoonful of cinnamon, one and one-half 
teaspoonful of baking powder, flour for stiff batter. Boil. Sauce 5. 
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TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 25. 
Pan Dowdy (delicious). 

Half fill a baking dish with sliced apples, and cover with batter. 
Mix together one pint of flour, one-fourth of a cupful of sugar, one. 
half of a teaspoonful of salt, one large teaspoonful of baking 
powder, add one cupful of milk, one egg, two teaspoonfuls of butter 
melted in two tablespoonfuls of boiling water. Bake and serve 
with sauce 7. 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 26. 
Fruit Bread Pudding. 

One cupful of bread crumbs, one pint of milk, three eggs beaten 
stiff, one tablespoonful of melted butter, one teaspoonful of grated 
nutmeg, and one cupful of raisins. Sauce 8. 

THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 27. 
French Buns. 

One-half of a cupful of butter, one and one-half cupfuls of sugar, 
two eggs, one and one-half teaspoonfuls of baking powder, one- 
half of a cupful of chopped, candied lemon peel, one and one-half 
pints of flour, and one-halfof apintof milk. Bake in greased 
muffin rings on greased pans. Sauce 9. 

FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 28. 
Apple Omelet. 

Five eggs beaten stiff, two tablespoonfuls of milk, two table- 
spoonfuls of powdered sugar beaten lightly with the eggs. Fry in 
saucepan greased with butter. As soon as it “ sets,” spread care- 
fully with sweet apple sauce, and turn over in half. Serve with 
powdered sugar strewn over. 

SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 29. 
Blackberry Fritters. 

Same recipe for September 1, substituting drained, canned 

blackberries for bananas. Eat with maple syrup. 
SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 30. 
Rice Meringue. 

One cupful of hot, boiled rice, three cupfuls of milk, three-fourths 
of a cupful of sugar, one tablespoonful of corn-starch, the yolks 
of two eggs, and one teaspoonful of vanilla. Heat the rest and 
add rice. Bake and add meringue of whites of two eggs. 


—Ruth Hail. 
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THE HARVEST. 
I watch the golden billows awaiting the sickles keen, 
While the corn stands waiting yonder, a splendid, glittering sheen; 
I hear the reapers coming with merry shout and song, 
Then I see the billows falling in solid ranks along. 


The grain not only falling, but the tender flowers too, 

And with them tares and thistles are scattered through and through ; 
For the reaper reaps a harvest that is heavy for the blade, 

While the voice of the master calleth, ‘‘ It must not be delayed!” 


And thus is the mighty harvest in all our glorious land,— 
The reaper blithe and happy, there is joy on every hand; 
For toil is sweet to the faithful, reward will come at last, 
So the reaper sings and labors until daylight hours are past. 


I see the harvest over, and mountains of golden grain 

Await the thresher’s pleasure, and it shall not wait in vain; 
For I hear the hum of engines and clatter of turning wheels,— 
Let us wait a moment—linger—and see what this reveals. 


You know what we see, good farmer, in fields now brown and bare; 
Where the grain is kept from the thistles—from thistle and from tare ; 
And only the grain is wanted, the thistles are cast away, 
While the flowers that died and withered shall bloom another day. 
I see another harvest in the grain fields of this life,— 
The wheat is bent and shaken with labor sore and strife; 
But the reaper cometh often, with footsteps soft as air,— 
He takes the grain and flowers, the thistle and the tare. 


The harvest is ever ripening to the reaper’s subtle breath,— 

To the knife of this silent reaper, whose mystic name is Death; 
And we know not the hour of his coming, whether at night or day, 
Nor why he should spare the thistles and take our flowers away. 


In this living and mighty harvest we are grain or worthless chaff; 
We cannot serve two masters,—God wants no work by half. 

And I pray, when the harvest is over, at the garnering of the wheat, 
I, with the grain and flowers, may kneel at the Master’s feet. 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 


POISONS. 


AND SOME PARTICULARS AS TO THEIR ANTIDOTES. 


HEN ammonia water has been drank, vinegar and 

water should be given freely and on the instant. 

This may be followed by copious acid drinks,— 

lemonade, orange juice, etc. A generous dose of 
sweet oil will also be useful ; ice freely employed will some- 
what control the inflammation and opium will be needed to 
subdue the pain. 

Arnica is sometimes drank by mistake for something else. 
To empty the stomach thoroughly with an emetic, then 
follow with a generous dose of castor oil, if it can be borne, 
are the first important steps in treatment. Paregoric will 
subdue the pain and, if the headache persists, employ a hot 
foot bath, put a mustard paste to the back of the neck, and 
give one-half teaspoonful of the bromide of potassium dis- 
solved in water. 

When children drink kerosene oil, or mothers administer 
too much of it to them carelessly, the symptoms are great 
pallor of the face, blueness of the lips, drowsiness, feeble 
pulse, coldness of the extremities and great prostration. 
Give mustard and water to empty the stomach and, if vomit- 
ing does not occur at once, the fingers should be thrust into 
the throat. Brandy and water is injected to restore heart 
action. 

In arsenical poisoning, the first thing to do is to expel the 
poison from the stomach, using mustard and water, assisted 
with large quantities of milk and raw eggs, milk and lime 
water, oil and lime water, or flour and water. In the mean- 
time send for the only true antidote, hydrated peroxide 
of iron, which should be administered moist and in large 
quantities after vomiting is induced. Finally a generous 
dose of castor oil should be given. Stimulants, ice and 
opium are used for their purposes. Many medicines are 
prepared with a very strong alcohol, and children have 
been known to be poisoned by an overdose of it. For 
treatment, the child should be held in the arms and its 
head be given a good douching under cold water from 
faucet or pump, until consciousness is restored. Then an 
emetic of mustard or ipecac should be given, followed by 
aromatic spirit of ammonia. 

Poisoning by opium or any of its preparations (morphine, 
laudanum, paregoric, etc.) is remedied by fifteen grains of 
sulphate of zinc in a little water. If this cannot be obtained 
at once, use mustard and warm water, or salt and warm water 
and after vomiting give plenty of strong coffee, put a mustard 
plaster around the calf of each leg and if the patient is chilled 
and sinking give freely of spirits, and water. Dash cold 
water over the face and shoulders and walk the person to 
keep him from going to sleep, for that means death when the 
drug is yet active in the stomach. 

For treatment of poisoning by sulphuric acid, oil of vit 
riol, muriatic acid, and similar mineral acids, give instantly 
either magnesia, chalk, whiting, lime water, soda, saleratus 
mixed in water, or, what is better, in milk and water. If 
neither of these substances is within easy reach, knock a 
piece of plaster off the wall, pound it and give that in milk 
or water. Whatever solution is used give a wine glass 
full every two or three minutes. Warm water and muci- 
laginous drinks, such as linseed tea, barley water, milk, 
gruels, etc., should be given freely for sometime after a 
sufficiency of the antidote has been taken. A common 
poisoning is by oxalic acid, which is taken by suicides and 
is also mistaken for epsom salts ; the latter, however, are 
bitter and the acid is sour. The remedies are the same as 


—Gay Davidson. 


for oil of vitriol poisoning. 
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FLIES AND BED BUGS. 


* FLIES. 
How ONE HousEKEEPER SLAPS THEM WITH NEWSPAPERS. 

N some of the warm days of early spring when we go up 
stairs or into any sunny room that is not in constant use, 
we find on the windows exposed to the sun a fly—per- 
haps several—beguiled by the warmth from their hiding 

places into this wicked world. I say wicked advisedly for I al- 
ways lie in wait and watch for these early comers, and make it a 
point to dispatch them at once. Why? Because I consider it of 
paramount importance in keeping the house clear of them the en- 
suing summer. 

Flies are extremely prolific. I shall not undertake to give the 

exact number one little fly is capable of propagating in a single 
season, through itself and descendants. It is said the number 
reaches many thousands and I have no doubt of it, judging from 
the number that will congregate upon any piece of filth or sweets 
that they can gain access to. 
Y 4 But to return to those flies on the window. Those sluggish 
specimens deposit their eggs (unless killed before they have op- 
portunity) in any available place. Later on in the season the 
family wonder where so many flies come from, “ with the screens 
in too.” Were it possible for us to investigate we should find that 
those eggs had hatched, and the result with us in a good sized 
colony of flies, who will also along with mater familias, their 
“sisters and their cousins and their aunts ” lay other eggs result- 
ing in more flies, and so on ad infinitum. 

Therefore I emphasize the idea of destroying the early ones. 
Having followed this course for several seasons I can recommend 
it with a great deal of confidence and will add that last spring I 
found but one solitary fly who had crept in somewhere and stayed 
through the winter. 

I have a device in the shape of a folded newspaper, about six 
inches wide and twelve or fourteen long. In folding I make it 
heavy enough so that when I strike I can get considerable force. 
A good sized newspaper makes it about right. In summer there 
is always one handy to my dining-room and kitchen, and whenever 
I see a stray fly I “slap” him with this “device.” One would 
hardly believe until it is tried how almost invariably the fly gets 
killed, especially after a little practice. In following this course 
through the summer one probably kills enough to literally swarm 
a house, even if we did not consider their progeny, had they been 
left undisturbed, and I think it is a more merciful death to them, 
too, than the lingering torture the victims endure writhing and 
struggling on the sticky fly paper. 

It is also important if we wish to keep our house clear from flies 
to remember this fact, vzz.: If they are not fed they will not tarry 
but will be sure to fly to a more hospitable spot. I presume we 
can all recall times when we thought the house was quite free 
from flies. Probably we had “company to tea” and when the 
table was spread and the food placed thereon how they (the flies) 
did fly to the table, covering the food with themselves and the 
hostess with mortification. 

Where there are young children the bits of food dropped by 
them will of course attract the pests, and we must do our best to 
avoid that. Let the little ones have their lunch on the grass or in 
the hammock. They will enjoy it and it will be much nicer for us 
than to find the food scattered from the kitchen through the din- 
ing-rooms and halls. I saw a little girl go into her mother’s yard 
with a package of sugar from the store; just as she got inside the 
gate the paper broke and some of the sugar was spilled. In an 
incredibly short time the sugar was black with flies. It was swept 
up and water poured over the spot, still the flies were attracted 
there, and even after a liberal supply of salt had been applied they 
found it an attractive place. Being interested in the habits of 
flies in order to know how to rid ‘my house of them I made a 
mental note to this effect: If we offer the same attraction in-doors 
they are not slow to avail themselves of it; so we will not bait 
them if we don’t want them in our houses. 


* If slang were admissable to the pages of Goop HOUSEKEEPING this would be 
the proper place to say of the writer of this paper that ‘‘no flies will be found 
on her.”"—Ep. Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


I think the Persian insect powder as good, probably better, than 
any other destroyer. It is harmless to the human family, which is 
a recommendation. Should you wish to try it, make your room as 
nearly air tight as possible by closing doors and windows so as to 
keep in the strength of the powder and that it may do its perfect 
work ; blow the powder with the bellows in every direction; leave 
the room closed for about half an hour, then go in with broom and 
dustpan and reap your harvest, for every fly, if your powder is 
fresh, will be dead or stupid. Some of them, if left to their own 
sweet will, “come to,” so it is safe to burn or bury them. Of 
course more flies come if they can get in, so “ eternal vigilance ” is 
necessary unless we use screens,—and “last” but by no means 
“least” I speak of them. It is impossible for me to keep my 
house clear of flies without them, and with them I can sit serenely 
in my easy chair and see them outside trying to find their way in, 
particularly on a cold or wet day when they sniff the warmth from 
the rooms. People who own their houses will as a rule be very 
sure to have good screens for the entire house, but many who hire 
rooms more often do not care to’ be to that expense especially 
as a set made for the windows of rooms in one house will rarely fit 
another, although the adjustable ones are said to do good service. 
A piece of musquito netting is effective and inexpensive. Get the 
black that looks more like the wire; we have an eye to appear- 
ances. Tack it on the outside, leaving space for the window to 
slide up and down. Neither is it absolutely necessary to put it on 
all the windows of the room. Screen two windows as nearly 
opposite as possible so as to have a draught through and you will 
find it comfortable. 

The screen doors are not as easily managed, but I saw at a 
pretty cottage last summer quite an ingenious and tasteful substi- 
tute for a wire door, and the family found it effective in keeping 
out flies, mosquitoes and millers. The door opened on toa piazza 
covered with woodbine; they wanted the door open but the flies 
swarmed in, so they set their wits to work, and the result was a 
wide curtain (two breadths) of mosquito netting made so wide that 
the wind would not blow it away from the sides, and, on the prin- 
ciple of the portieres we hang at our doors inside, they let it lie 
on the floor half a yard or so. That prevented it from blowing up 
at the bottom as the air stirred. I think there were also some 
weights laid on to hold it down. A wire was strung over the top 
of the door and when the curtain was not in use it was slipped 
along on the wire and left behind the door. I forgot to say the 
curtain was hemmed at the top and the wire run through it. I 
have seen hundreds of flies lodged on that curtain that would have 
been in the house if by any means they could have wriggled them- 
selves in. 

I had a caller this afternoon. ‘ You have no flies,” she said. 

“ No,—there is ome on the ceiling, if he was within reach I 
should seize my folded paper and ‘slap’ him.” 

For the destruction of fleas I think nothing equals the Persian 
insect powder, and with the bellows you can thoroughly put 
it just where you want it. Do not be discouraged if the. first 
attempt is not entirely successful. There were probably some 
nits that did not get the benefit of the powder, but two or three 
trials will conquer them. Fleas are not amphibious, consequently 
do not enjoy water, and if there be soap and a little soda added it 
will be found a good wash. I have heard of carbolic acid diluted 
with water being used but have never tried it. The powder is harm- 
less therefore I give that the preference, and if used thoroughly | 
believe it is a perfect flea destroyer. E. E. W. 


BED BUGS. 
AND A MOTHER-IN-LAW TO CONQUER AND PLACATE. 

Webster’s definition of “Bed Bug” is in his usual concise and 
impressive language, “ An offensive bug which infests beds.” In 
some parts of the South they are called “ Chintzes,” and let us 
hope that by that name they are less offensive. 

I commenced housekeeping as a young wife with a holy horror 
of them, remembering the struggle my own dear mother had with 
them every spring, in our old home in the country and I determined 
not to have one in my pretty new house in the city. Everything 
was new, and why should they ever appear except from the most 
unpardonable carelessness and poor housekeeping. I was young 
and enthusiastic in my desire to make a good housekeeper. Every 
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day I went into each room in the house, to see that it was clean 
and in order, having read in some book of directions to beginners 
that that was the way todo. My servants were good and it was so 
easy to keep house well that any one should not fail. This delight- 
ful state of affairs lasted just one year. Then baby Blossom came 
and upset everything. I was very sick, sicker than usual at such 
times, and my cook, who had professed the most devoted attach- 
ment to me, left at a moment’s warning when she found her work 
was increased, and when at last, after two months, I emerged from 
my sick room I found that dust and dirt had accumulated under 
the new regime, and my strength was not equal to contending with 
it. But with the new delight of motherhood, and with baby in my 
arms, I tried to ignore these uncomfortable facts. 
The new cook was big and strong and did not object to the work, 
and her cooking suited the man of the house. I suspected that 
she was dirty but said nothing. I asked her if her own room was 
clean and if there were any bugs in her bed, and was answered 
most indignantly that “ Indade, Mum, I couldn’t slape 2 wink if 
there was one in the house, let alone me own bed.” 
One day—“it was my day in and the young nursemaid’s out ”’— 
the baby refused to be quiet with me. She cried and cried, by fits 
and starts, and then screamed until I was sure she was in an agony 
of some kind. It was really the first time I had been left entirely 
alone with her, and I tried every known means of pacifying her, 
even to walking up and down the room, which the nurse was for- 
bidden ever to do, and at last concluded that she must be danger- 
ously sick, when all of a sudden she dropped off into a quiet sleep, 
and I laid her down on my own bed and stretched myself beside 
her, watching for further developments. As I lay there I thought 
I sawa small black speck on her dainty white sleeve, and as I 
looked it certainly moved! Then I sat up and saw it move slowly 
along, and knew by instinct what it was, and that it had been biting 
the dear little creature and causing all the trouble. To impale it 
with a pin was the work of a moment and it proved to be a large 
and vigorous bed bug. Then I examined the child’s clothes and 
the bed but found nothing more. 
When the nurse returned, I determined to satisfy myself as to 
the state of the servants’ rooms and mounted to the attic, and turn- 
ing down the clothes on the cook’s bed found abundant evidence, 
from more than one sense, of their presence there in large num- 
bers. I suppose a man would have relieved his feelings by swear- 
ing, but I, being a woman, went back to my own room and sat 
down and cried. Weak, wasn’t it? It seemed to me like such a 
disgrace, and what would Fred’s mother say if she knewit. She 
had never thought me half good enough for him, and this would 
prove it. When Fred came home to dinner he found me in the 
very depths of woe, and when I told him about it he laughed at it 
as if it was the commonest thing in the world, although I knew he 
never could have heard of one or seen one in his mother’s immac- 
ulate house. Our dinner was faultless and I began to relent 
towards the cook. The soup was as clear as amber; the breaded 
chops with tomato sauce would have satisfied Mr. Pickwick him- 
self; the salad was equal to Fred’s mother’s, which was the highest 
praise possible, and when the waitress had placed the dessert of 
fruit on the table, and a cup of delicious coffee at each plate and 
left the room, he laughed at me with an amused expression and 
said : 
“Susie, dear, can’t we clear out the bed bugs without clearing 
out the cook ?” 
“Oh, Fred,” I said, “ that is just like a man; so long as you have 
a good dinner, you don’t care if the dear little baby is devoured.” 
Poor Fred looked crushed and said no more, and I went up to 
the poor little injured mite of humanity and found her laughing 
and crowing as if she had not frightened me nearly to death so 
short a time before. After awhile Fred went out and I knew he 
had gone to his club and I went to bed early, completely worn out 
with the worry of thinking and deciding what course to pursue. 
About ten o’clock I heard him come in. He came right up stairs, 
and brought with him a big parcel which he placed on the mantel 
and, seeing that I was awake, said in his cheery way : 
“T find there are twenty things which will drive the things away.” 
“But,” I said, “I only want one sure thing.” 
“Well, there it is,” he said, pointing to the parcel, “‘ Persian In- 


“T am afraid,” I said, “that there is not ensugh of it.” 

“Five pounds not enough! (Fred never could see a joke.) 
Well, there is more where that came from.” Just as I was drop- 
ping off to sleep he roused me to tell me that it was perfectly harm- 
less and that baby might eat a quart of it without its hurting her. 
“But,” suggested he, “we do not-want it for baby but for the bed 
bugs. I went to sleep and dreamed that Fred’s mother insisted 
that I should have some of it made into porridge for baby, and 
woke up with such a start. 

The next morning the breakfast was even better than the dinner. 
A beefsteak, done to a turn, with potato croquettes and the lightest 
of rolls, and waffles such as Bridget only could make, and my heart 
sank within me, as I bid Fred good bye at the front door, not know- 
ing exactly how to break the subject to her without giving offence. 
When he was nearly down the steps I called to him on no account 
to tell his mother, and he gave me such a merry, happy smile, that 
I knew my character was safe with him, although he never could 
understand why I was afraid of his mother. 

While I was deliberating on my next move, Bridget, herself, ap- 
peared at my door, and said in a very respectful way: 

“T think, mum, the girl that was in it before must have left some 
of them bugs you was spaking, for shure I felt one on meself last 
night.” 

I could have hugged her on the spot, but said in the coolest way 
possible that I was sorry to hear it, but it was time the room was 
cleaned any way, and that she and the housemaid could take the 
mattress and pillows into the yard and James could take up the 
carpet, and after the bedstead was thoroughly washed and the 
floor scrubbed, to leave the windows open, and when the room was 
well aired and dry I would use something which might drive them 
away. I said “might,” for as yet my faith was less than a grain of 
mustard seed. 

And they went to work witha will and fortwo mortal hours I 
heard the sound of scrubbing and scouring, and the brushing and 
beating of beds in the yard. When they were through, and I 
thought the room was dry, I filled the little bellows, which comes 
for that purpose, with the powder and went to the room, which now 
looked clean and sweet, and spreading newspapers under and 
around the bedstead, proceeded to blow it into every crack and 
crevice, but with no perceptible result. Nota sign of a bug was 
to be seen, and I concluded that perhaps the soap and water had 
really cleaned them out. 

In about two hours I visited the room again and found that now 
the powder had done its work, for the papers on the floor were 
strewn with the slain of all sizes. Then I went to work again and 
blew more powder about, and to make my long story short, by using 
it freely on mattress and bed, every day for a week, every bug was 
destroyed. I used about half a pound to do it, and put the rest 
away in a tin box for future emergencies. H. P. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


“SHERIDAN’S RIDE.” 


Up from a bed of pulsing pain, 

From couch to casket, and mourning train, 
*Neath stars and stripes from dome and mast, 
Sheridan rides again—his last. 


Sheridan rides, and we hear the boom 
Of guns again; but an open tomb 

Is the goal to which he rides to-day— 
Not “‘ Winchester, twenty miles away.” 


Up from his summer home by the sea, 
Enwrapped in folds of the flag of the free, 
Little Phil Sheridan rides away, 

Clad in his armor of battle array. 


On, at the tap of the muffled drum, 

At a measured pace, to earth’s long home, 
Sheridan rides away, once more, 

But not as he rode in days of yore; 


Down to a grave for the noble dead, 
Pillowed in peace his martial head, 

While flowers are strewn and banners wave, 
To a soldier’s rest, in a hero’s grave. 


sect Powder, sure death to vermin or the money refunded.’” 


—Clark W, Bryan, 
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Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
TO MAKE HOME ATTRAOTIVE. 
DaINTy DECORATIONS IN WHITE AND GOLD. 

| HERE are often things which may be done at 
home in the way of repairing damages, or 
transforming old articles of furniture so 
that they appear quite new. The dainty 
chairs in white and gold are a striking exam- 
ple of what a little labor can accomplish. Mirror frames that 
perhaps have been banished to the attic may be made into 
lovely new ones by the means here described. 

Whatever the article which it is intended to decorate, it 
should be first made smooth. By using sand paper that is a 
little worn the roughness can be nicely removed. 

Have a soft bristle or hog’s-hair brush and spirits of turpen- 
tine to thin the first coat of paint. The next should be put 
on much heavier. Several coats of this will be necessary, 
depending upon the color over which it is to be applied. 
Two may be sufficient or three in some cases may be re- 
quired. Let each one dry before putting on the next and try 
to flow the paint on to make a smooth, nice surface. Avoid 
using a lavish amount of gold (this a dealer will supply ready 
for use) and let the decoration be lines, a delicate scroll work 
or vine, as seems most suitable. 

Procure a good carriage gloss paint, and add a little raw 
sienna if a creamy tint is desired. 

Aspinwall’s enamel is of English manufacture and espe- 
cially prepared for all articles of wood or willow ware where a 
highly finished effect is required, but if this cannot be obtained 
a reliable carriage gloss paint will give a satisfactory result. 

An old cane-seated chair having a light frame work, may 
be thus painted, and flat cushions in silk or myrtle green 
plush attached to the back and seat with ribbons of a pale 
green tint. The effect is most pleasing. 

These charming devices for table decoration are of French 
origin and may be readily prepared as a new and pleasing 
form of floral arrangements. 

The flower stand used is of gilt bamboo or a pretty wire 
stand could be substituted. A cornet-shaped vase is made 
from stout card board covered with antique brocade and 
finished with frillings of lace and a bow of ombré ribbon. A 
tin receptacle inside the vase holds damp sand or moss in 
which the flower stems are inserted. The vase is easily at- 
tached to the stand. 

A pretty sac de fleurs is a bag of reticule shape formed of 
brocaded satin and finished in gold cord and tassels. A tin 
vessel is fitted inside, around which the bag is fastened at 
the top. Asecond somewhat smaller vessel which can be 
removed as desired contains water, and some beautiful roses, 
interspersed with foliage and grasses. This second vessel is 
of course inserted in the larger one, which serves as a pro- 
tection to the bag. 

Quite a unique idea for those in search of novelties is the 
new sea weed decoration. 

This, if arranged in long sprays and trails in pearl shells 
has a most delicate effect. For a breakfast or dinner, the 
salt-cellars, menu-holders, etc., should be of the shells decor- 
ated with the sea-weed. A few lilies scattered about the 
table or grouped around the center plateau complete this 
beautiful arrangement, which will recommend itself to many 
living, or entertaining near the sea-shore. 


‘ A PRETTY SCREEN. 

The problem of screening a grate which has been closed 
for the summer, or of hiding the bare space below the mantel 
where a stove has been standing, may be solved (for those 
who desire an inexpensive and pretty screen) by the follow- 


A piece of matting of any solid color that will harmonize 
with the other furnishings of the room will be required. 

This is to be cut of the right length to make a banner 
screen and hung from a rod upon the chimney beneath the 
mantel. In case the wall is flat, as where a stove has been 
in use, it may be tacked close up under the mantel and reach 
to the floor. It should of course be decorated to be at all 
ornamental. The lower edge may be turned up and caught 
in place as a hem with long loose stitches, 

The design here treated must, of course, be enlarged to the 
proper size and it will make a very attractive and appropriate 
decoration for the purpose. It is one of the artistic designs 
taken from Goop HousEKEEPING, that of a kettle hanging 
from a tripod above the blazing fire. 

This may be painted in oil colors using turpentine as a 
medium for thinning the paint. For the fire use madder 
lake, white, yellow ochre, and a little vermillion for brightest 
effects. Black, raw sienna, and a little burnt Roman ochre 
may be taken to darken tones and shade with. Paint the 
tripod with raw sienna, black and white, and for the kettle 
add a little burnt Roman ochre. For the darkest tints, use 
raw sienna and black, add white toa portion of this to pro- 
duce the different tones required. The ground is made 
with the same colors; by varying the proportions of each, 
numerous shades are produced depending upon the taste 
of the decorator as to the proper one touse. A little prac- 
tise will, however, make the selection easy to the most in- 


experienced. 
—Enid Bee. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
MOTHER’S VAOGATION. 


THE GOING OUT AND THE COMING BACK. 


A happy start and a hearty home coming can almost 
alone make a commonplace outing a paying investment. 
As much depends on the party taking a vacation as on 
the stay-at-homes. It is easier to wave one’s handker- 
chief to the departing yoke sister and call blessings down 
upon her journey if she has honestly said, “I wish you 
might go too!” The work is lighter when one pair of 
hands takes up what two laid down if the owner of one 
pair has thrown a last, loving look over her shoulder to 
the other. 

And then the return! How much this means to the mem- 
ber of the family coming home after months or weeks of 
absence. It signifies more than is often realized to the 
mother or sister who seldom has a vacation. How eagerly 
she spies each detail done in honor of her return,—the flower 
she loves best on the stand, a specially easy chair set in her 
old accustomed place in the sitting-room. The china at tea 
table, purposely for her she knows, the clean frocks on, the 
children with fresh nosegays in their button-holes, a new book 
on the table, a picture on the wall or a rug carefully laid over 
a dingy spot in the carpet lest it recall the mind too quickly 
to the economies that made possible her little pleasure trip. 
All these speak to her of a mindfulness of her refined nature, 
its likes and dislikes, of her weariness, her sojourn from 
home as a guest and a feint of beguiling her into playing the 
new role still a little longer in the old, familiar lines. Soon 
enough, yet, for her to come back to the serving and burden- 
bearing that had been her round and round task for long 
days before the little breathing space was reached. Let her 
sip the joy and beauty of home and loved ones again before 
she drinks the dregs of drudgery. “Coming back is the best 
part of leaving home,” is the common sentiment of those who 
know only the welcome of delighted households. So may it 
be everywhere ! 


suggestions, in a popular style of treatment. 


—Jennie Buell. 
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THE OORNER. 

[Jn this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our readers and 
correspondents, in passing matters of household interest, and that it may be 
made an instructive and profitable Household Exchange, we invite corres- 
pondence of inquiry and information on all subjects of general interest and 
value to the Homes of the World.|—Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


We have several contributions for our “Cozy Corner” depart- 
ment, every way worthy of publication, which do not appear for 
the reason that the names and addresses of the writers are not 
given. Only such contributions will be printed in any department 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING as are accompanied by the name and 
address of the writer—Zditor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


“ A New Subscriber,” who writes without name, date or address, 
but with the postmark of “ Magnolia, Mass.,” by reading the 
above, will learn why her inquiry goes to the waste basket instead 
of into these pages. 


SIMPLE RICE PUDDING. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 
Will some one give me a good rule for simple rice pudding ? 
SALISBURY, CONN. Miss D. T. W. 


PICKLE RECIPES. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will some one kindly give in the Cozy Corner a good recipe for 
making mixed pickles (without onions), a recipe for spiced cucum- 
ber pickles, and one for spiced tomatoes. Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
is one of my best friends. Mrs. W. J. H. 

St. PAUL, MINN. 


ABOUT OYSTERS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I noticed ina back number of your magazine an article on the 
cooking of oysters. No directions were given for washing the 
oysters, which to secure the most dainty result should always 
be done. After the liquor has been drained from the oysters, put 
them into a little cold water if you wish to add it to the soup; 
with a silver spoon stir thoroughly and pour off the water, repeat 
the process till there is no slimy appearance left; save as much of 
the water as it will do to add tothe soup. By this means your 
stew is entirely freed from scum as it will all be removed when the 
liquor is scalded. 

SKANEATELES, N. Y. F. H. 


BEAN SALAD. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I send you my recipe for Bean Salad, which I think is an im- 
provement on any I have seen in Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and trust 
you will publish the same in your Cozy Corner: 

BEAN SALAD.—Cut the end off of the beans and boil until soft ; pour 
in a colander and allow them to cool; then put into a bowl and sprinkle 
with salt and pepper. Now make the dressing as follows: Melt a 
tablespoonful of lard in a saucepan into which stir a tablespoonful of 
flour, an onion about the size of a walnut cut fine; to this add slowly 
one cupful of vinegar, diluted with water if too strong, let the whole 
boil afew minutes and pour over the beans, stir up well and add two 
tablespoonfuls of cream. Serve warm. 

PERU, ILL. 


MORE ABOUT MARKING BED LINEN. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

In answer to C. O. A.’s request for a method of marking linen 
whereby the age of articles may be readily told, I will tell of the 
very simple way in which I mark my own. In marking sheets, for 
example, I write in one corner, below the hem thus: 

Elizabeth Salisbury, 
12—August—1888. 

The number of course, represents the quantity of articles of the 
same date. Often I abbreviate, using simply initials, 

E. S. 
12—8—’88 
Using the number of the month, as shorter than writing the name 
in full. It is very satisfactory to be able to compare the relative 
wear and tear of articles by an accurate system of dating. Had 
our great grandmothers done this when they carefully wrought in 


cross stitch their initials upon the homespun linen, so that we 
knew the very year in which the sheets and tablecloths were made, 
how it would enhance for us the value of such heirlooms as may 
have come into our hands. E. S. 
SALISBURY, CT. 


WASHING MADRAS CURTAINS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I would like to tell the correspondent who asks for a good 
method of washing Madras curtains that I have found the follow- 
ing very successful: Put into a wash-boiler, nearly full of water, 
a large, wooden-pailful of bran. Let it boil for half an hour or so, 
then strain off through a coarse cloth about half of the bran water 
and wash the curtains through it, using no soap whatever. Mean- 
while keep the rest of the bran water boiling and when ready to 
use strain as before and use for rinsing water. Shake out the 
curtains smoothly and hang to dry. Iron carefully. The bran 
water both takes out the dirt and gives a little fresh stiffness to the 
curtains, avoiding the need for any starch. It does not seem to 
injure the texture or color in the least. B. 

BONNEY, Pa. 


SAUCES FOR “EVERY DAY DESSERTS.” 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will you please tell me where I can find the sauces referred 
to in GooD HOUSEKEEPING of June 23, among “Every Day 
Desserts.” Mrs. H.C. W. 

NEw HAVEN, Conn. 


The above inquiry having been passed over to the author of 
“Every Day Desserts,” we have from her the following reply : 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

In response to an inquiry from evidently a recent subscriber to 
Goop HouSEKEEPING, let me say here that the sauces mentioned 
in “ Every Day Desserts ” were given in the initial number, that 
for May 12, 1888. Ruts HALL. 

CATSKILL, N. Y. 


““KAULDSLAUGH.” 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Noticing in Goop HOUSEKEEPING of July 7 a recipe for “ Kauld- 
slaugh,” it occurred to me that I might enlighten its readers as to 
the meaning and original spelling of that word. It is composed of 
two Dutch (Holland) words and signifies a salad made of cabbage; 
kool (pronounced cole) means cabbage; s/a (pronounced slaw) 
means a salad, and the proper name in Dutch is “ £oo/s/a.” It is 
simply prepared; the cabbage is shaved fine, seasoned with pepper 
and salt and then with a little vinegar is heated in a pan until the 
cabbage is wilted. I have seen it written in recipe books as 
“ Cold Slaw,” the word cold being used as the opposite of hot, and 
in that sense must have been taken from the sound and not the 
meaning of the word. It is astonishing how many purely Dutch 
words are used in the English language, as for instance wafer, 
glass, knee, to shock, etc. Mr. Freeman, the English historian, 
says that originally the Dutch, English, Danes and Swedes were 
one people. E. W. L. 

SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


DAPHNE 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Pursuant to the inquiry of “A Subscriber and Delighted 
Reader,” in Goop HOUSEKEEPING No. 84, concerning Daphne 
Cneorum, I clip the following from Gerden and Forest of June 13, 
1888: “ Daphne Cneorunm, a trailing evergreen shrub of central and 
southern Europe, with tough, wiry stems, smooth, lanceolate, 
glabrous leaves, and terminal clusters of bright pink, deliciously 
fragrant flowers, is now in bloom. It is a free blooming plant, but 
not very hardy nor satisfactory in this climate. Sometimes it 
grows well for a number of years, forming wide, handsome mats, 
and then, in a winter apparently not more severe than those which 
have preceded, it dies, or is seriously injured. In some exposures 
and situations it appears to do best when unprotected in winter, in 
others a covering of evergreen branches appears beneficial. It is 
well worth all the care and attention necessary to secure its free 
growth and abundant flowers.” Vick advertises Daphne Cneorum 
in his Floral Guide for 1888. It is found in the list of hardy plants. 
“ GREAT RED PIPESTONE QuARRY,” MINN. Mars. A. G. B, 
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QUIET HOURS WITH THE QUIOK WITTED. 
For THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE 
CHILDREN OF A LARGER GROWTH 
AS WELL, 


[Contributions for this department are always in order, the only proviso 
being that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining.) 
130.—A RIDDLE. 
My frst is a word very commonly used, 
And just as commonly, sorely abused ; 
’Tis applied to everything that we applaud,— 
A joke, or a cake, an idea or a sword ; 
May mean a great deal, or just nothing at all ; 
May apply to grand deeds or to things very small ; 
’Tis opposed to all evil, yet may be applied 
To many a one whose success is denied. 


My second’s a noun, and much it includes,— 

A family, a business, much clothing and foods. 
Without it, we shelterless stand in the breeze, 

Vet sailors oft leave it to roam o’er the seas ; 
Within it, is often found happiness, home, 

Yet ’tis not itself that bids happiness come; 

’Tis made out of wood or of stone with much ease, 
Of paper, of skins, mud, or leaves of the trees. 


My ¢hird and my fourth together must be, 

A word of deep meaning, (so seems it to me.) 
We pray to our Father in his, us to hold; 

If a promise we make, through trials untold, 
’Tis this we'll be doing. If placed before 

My second ’tis certain that not all the lore 

Of the sages can aid us so much as the page 
Which just now your eyes and attention engage. 


My whole is a visitor, welcome and wise, 
That maidens and matrons both meet with bright eyes ; 
’Tis cultured and courteous, amusing, and then 
’Tis more entertaining than most of the men; 
Discourses of fashion, of poesy, too, 
And does not disdain a well written menu ; 
“ Without it the soldier or sailor may roam, 
But woe to the wretch who expels it from home! ” 
M. H. D. 


131.—METAGRAM. 
(1) I run, but without any exertion on my part. (2) Behead me, 
lama bird. (3) Change my head,I am aservant. (4) Change my 
head again, behold. es A. 


132.—MYSTICAL SQUARE; 
2 


° 
1 to 2 is to shut in. 11 to 3 is a chosen part. 
2 to 3 is to instruct. g to 12 is a funeral oration. 
1 to 4 is to breathe out. 12 to 5 is to run away. 
4 to 5 is a building. 7 to 13 is to extract. 
5 to 6 is may be explained. 13 to g is to bestow. 
6 to 7 is to darken. 1 to 10 is to crush. 
3 to 8 is to perform. 10 to 9 is a magistrate of an- 
8 to 7 is to search into. cient Rome. 
9 to 6 is to imprint. 4 to gis to compel. 
2 to g is to raise high. g to 8 is summary. 


g to 11 is to puff up. G. H. G. 


133.—AN ENIGMA. 
Rebellion is naught where I am not found, 
’ The Slave Trade maketh a factor of me, 
Yet shou]d Anarchy’s bombs scatter terror around, 
My home would remain in serenity, free ! 


With revenge and remorse I enact a full part, 
To envy and malice I’m counted no stranger, 
Yet to War’s gory horrors | give not a heart, 
But always am sure to find shelter from danger. 


Though born to a title, I in meekness abide; 
With serfs as with princes I equally share ; 

In hovels or castles I’m at ease to reside, 
Howe’er meager or simple or regal the fare. 


I linger in vases so fragile and rare, 

With the perfume of essences pungent and sweet; 
I am outlined in faces of angels so fair, 

Where the skill of a Raphael and Correggio meet. 


By the wise and the unwise I’m needed, I ween, 
All society’s cliques retain me a place, 

Yet in private, not public, my presence is seen, 
And it always appears in lustre and grace. 


I’m the Alpha and Omega of eloquence pure, 
And fear not in Houses of Parliament to stand; 
Thus in fame, in debate my right shall endure 
While statesmen are honored as peers in the land. 


I’m familiar with cities like Florence and Rome, 
But Moscow and Paris may breathe not my name; 
Dear America owns me and grants me a home, 
I expand in her freedom and live in her fame. KS 
134.—A CURIOUS NUMBER. 

What set of figures in the shape of a number, which when multi- 
plied by 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, gives the same figures and in the same 
order but beginning at different points, and which if multiplied by 
7 gives all nines? ° 

135.—POETS. 

What poet reminds one 

1. Of a swinging gate? 

2. Of areal Indian? 

3. Of a feather? 


4. Of a well kept lawn? 
5. Of the cramps? 
6. Of an oyster stew? 


136.—BEHEADINGS. 
1. I am a kind of wood; deprived of my first syllable, I am 
wood still, 
2. I am intellectually deep; deprived of my first syllable, I am 
discovered. 
3. I am an under-garment without sleeves ; deprived of my first 
syllable, I am an outer-garment with sleeves. LINN. 


137.—-CONUNDRUMS. 
1. Why is z the happiest vowel ? 


2. Where are the vegetable and animal kingdoms united? 


3. Passing a farm house I saw in the yard four domestic fowls; 
they were neither hens, ducks, geese nor turkeys. What were 
they? 

[A contributor sends the following conundrum, and adds,“ Al- 
though not original, I have never seen it in print: ”] 

4. (a) A certain man had four sons, all bearing scriptural names. 
On one occasion several ladies were visiting at his house and 
he requested his eldest son to escort them home, by simply men- 
tioaing his name. What was the name? 

(6) The eldest son refused, so he made a similar request of the 
second son, calling him by name. What was the name? 

(c) The second son also refused, but the third son offered his 
services by speaking his own name. What was his name? 

(2) The third’son harnessed the horses, and the party started. 
They soon overtook the fourth son, and although very much 
crowded they gave him a most urgent invitation to ride by speak- 
ing his name. What was the name? 


Several communications are in hand from puzzle-workers, which 
will be duly noticed in No. 88.—Zditor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 
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EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., SEPTEMBER 1, 1888. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HousekkEPING, Springfield, Mass. 


Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 


The number opposite a subscribers name, on the address label attached to each 
issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 

This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 


The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HousgKEEPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pit sburg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans ; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co. 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

The “ Man in the Moon” sends another message, in which, by 
request, he “goes into particulars,” and gives Mr. and Mrs. 
Moon’s opinions on food, clothing and furnishings of the earth 
as they should be. The advice given is worth reading, if it is not 
followed in every particular. 

Hester M. Poole furnishes another chapter on “ The Philosophy 
of Living,” the subject being “‘ Motherhood.” “The crowning gift 
and glory of Woman is Motherhood.” 

“Home Instruction in Sewing and Cooking,” as compared with 
Sewing and Cooking Schools, is discussed by Grace M. Soper, 
who urges upon mothers to make it one of their duties to instruct 
their daughters in these useful accomplishments. 

“Our Babies and Their Mothers” are cared for in an article on 
“Summer Complaints,” by Amelia A. Whitfield, M.D. Thisisa 
subject which every mother is interested in at this season, and the 
advice given in this article, if carefully followed, may be the means 
of relieving much suffering among the babies. 

Maria Parloa continues her valuable contributions on “ Biscuits 
and Breakfasts,” and tells of some toothsome and wholesome 
dishes, and how to prepare and serve them. These articles are 
prepared exclusively for these columns. 

“Jelly Making and Green Corn Cooking,” by Rebecca Cameron, 
gives recipes and instructions for preparing some seasonable 
dishes. 

In “Family Fashions and Fancies,” Helena Rowe tells of the 
Fall Styles in head gear,—birds on the bonnets, felt, feathers and 
ribbons, and the whims of women in millinery. These articles 
are always reliable and timely, as the author has the best facilities 
for treating her subject intelligently. 


Helen H. S. Thompson writes about “Japanese Fans,” their 
design, manufacture and use. 

A half a dozen useful household recipes are vouched for by Mrs. 
C. S. Fox. 

“Every Day Desserts,” giving a recipe for preparing a suitable 
dish for every day of the month of September, by Ruth Hall, 
makes the fourth instalment of these useful papers. 

“Poisons,” and some particulars as to their antidotes, furnishes 
some valuable information in cases of emergency. 

“Flies and Bed Bugs ” are arraigned once more by two contribu- 
tors, and their experience furnishes interesting reading. 

“Dainty Decorations in White and Gold,” as well as other 
colors, by “Enid Bee,” gives information by which old furniture 
and other articles may be made useful and attractive at small 
expense. 

The “ Cozy Corner,” “Quiet Hours” and Editor’s Departments 
are full of good things, and the miscellaneous matter is all good. 

The poems are: “Good-Bye, Sweet World,” by Clara Grundy 
Beirne; “A Load of Clover,” by Hattie Whitney; ‘A Stay at 
Home Poem,” by Edna Sheldrake; “ August Twilight Musings,” 
by E. W. B. Canning; “September,” by Sarah E. Howard; “ The 
Harvest,” by Gay Davidson; “ Sheridan’s Ride,” by Clark W. 
Bryan, and a “ Page of Fugitive Verse.” 


VOLUME EIGHT OF GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

Volume Eight of Goop HOUSEKEEPING commences with the 
issue for November 10, 1888, Number 92. Valuable papers from 
the able writers who have been prominent on its list of contrib- 
utors since its establishment and who are recognized elements 
of its phenomenal prosperity and success, will continue their 
favors in the future as in the past. New writers are being 
supplemented constantly, by the addition of other pens, when- 
ever fresh, entertaining and instructive papers are offered, to an 
extent that enables Goop HOUSEKEEPING to keep not only 
abreast with the times in all matters pertaining to the Interests 
of the Higher Life of the Household, in the Homes of the World, 
but to leave far behind in the struggle for achievement and 
success, its many imitators and would-be competitors. 

One of the new features in volume eight will be a series of 
papers by Maria Parloa under the title of “From the Soup 
Tureen to the Pudding Dish,” in which details—from the plain 
to the most elaborate—will be practically and entertainingly dis- 
cussed and made useful to all housewives and house husbands, 
as well. 

Another new departure will be a series of papers on “ Quaker 
Housekeeping,” which has received wide acknowledgment as 
being the most perfect system of housekeeping known. These 
will be the relation of the experiences of a New England Quak- 
eress and of her actual accomplishments in her little world of 
housekeeping life. As it is both proverbial and true that Quakers 
never say anything when they have nothing to say, and is equally 
well understood that when the spirit moves them to speak they 
speak to the point and convincingly, these papers cannot fail 
of being very servicable to our readers while they will be a 
unique feature of our Fortnightly bills of fare. They are pre- 
pared by a venerable and venerated member of an old-time 
Quaker family, under the title of “Quaker Housekeeping, being 
a relation of Experience in Housekeeping which furnishes Plen- 
tiful, Appetizing and Healthful Family Food, at an average ex- 
pense of Ten Cents a Meal to each member of the family,” by 
a New England Quakeress. 
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A third special feature will be a brief series of papers on 
Manual Training in the Household, having for illustrative sub- 
jects the cardinal principles of the Kindergarten, as now pop- 
ularly taught in schools and families. 

Other features of practical value will be introduced as oppor- 
tunity may offer and occasion require. Briefly stated, Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING will continue to keep the place it has so success- 
fully held from the start, at the head of the procession of serial 
publications devoted to Home Life Elevation and Advancement. 


A SOOIETY OF INVALIDS. 

The Shut-in Society is an organization without any organization, 
if the paradox can be understood. It has no officers, constition, by- 
laws or initiation fees. All that is needed to entitle one to its 
membership and privileges is to be a sufferer. “It is a simple 
agency to cheer those who are sitting with folded hands or lying on 
beds of pain, deprived of the activities of their fellow beings that are 
blessed with health, and alas! too frequently of their sympathy. 

The Shut-in Visitor, edited by Mrs. K. S. Burr of Walworth, 
N. Y. is published monthly at 50 cents a year, and gives specimens 
of letters which pass between invalids, showing that notwithstand- 
ing their confinement, they are not all unhappy, and that the enjoy- 
ment of the few privileges they have, is enhanced by their de- 
privation of others, and that the sunshine of life penetrates even 
into the close quarters of the bed-ridden. Any one not an invalid 
may become an associate member by contributing a dollar to the 
Shut-in Visitor to cover the expense of sending copies of the 
paper to invalids who are unable to subscribe. The members and 
associates number more than 2,000. What binds the members to- 
gether is the correspondence they carry on with cach other. 


HOUSEHOLD PEST PRIZES. 

The papers and preparations that have been forwarded to Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, in response to our offer of 

Twenty-five Dollars for the best Buffalo Bug Extinguisher, 

Twenty-five Dollars for the best Bed Bug Finisher, 

Twenty-five Dollars for the best Moth Eradicator, 

Twenty-five Dollars for the best Fly and Flea Exterminator, 
have been forwarded to C. V. Riley, Government Entomologist, at 
Washington, who has kindly consented to consider the different 
remedies offered, and decide who are entitled to the offered awards. 

As soon as we receive his decision, the awards will be duly an- 
nounced in these pages. 


STILL IN WAITING. 

The editor of the Quiet Hours department is still waiting for a 
correct solution to the Notable Men and Women Anagram printed 
in GooD HouSsEKEEPING for August 4, No. 85. Among the many 
responses received, several have come very near the kingdom of 
success, but as no correct solution has been received at this writing, 
(August 17,) the lists will still remain open, for additional returns. 

Several of the “ Hidden Poets ” also still remain in hiding, not- 
withstanding the fact that a large number of searchers are still in 
the field. This list will also remain open, for the acceptance of 
further search entries. 


GOOD WORDS FOR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING isa true “friend of the family.”—San 
Francisco Hotel Gazette. 


No housekeeper who has ever had Goop HouSEKEEPING in her 
house would willingly be without it—Chicago Advance. 


ORIGINATING FASHIONS. 

Fashions are disseminated through the imitation of the masses 
of the people and the aping of the wealthy by the poorer people. 
The belle who has the confident air of one who is dressed in 
fashion, may have an idea that it is derived from Paris, but prob- 
ably the process of creating and spreading the fashion never came 
to her knowledge. It is interesting to note the facts. Twenty 
years ago it was easy to state precisely how fashions started; the 
French court set the example and if the Empress, the Princess de 
Metternich, the Duchesse de Morny, or the Comtesse de Hon 
came out with a new toilet resulting from long and learned con- 
ferences with the dressmaker—if it pleased, if it seemed to suit 
every type of woman’s beauty, it was adopted. The court ladies 
wore it as a sort of obligatory livery; the rich bourgeoisie copied 
it to be as well dressed as the court ladies and if it was not too 
costly the tradesmen’s wives tried to imitate the others. 

But the French court no longer exists and the great ladies who 
gave the fom under the Empire have abdicated. They have left 
their successors, however, and it is this group of ¢/egantes, under 
the form of rich costumers of intelligent and tasteful artists, who 
decide what is to be worn. They are not more than twenty all 
told who accept the grave responsibility, and in the splendid 
“trying on” rooms of the most celebrated man milliners meet the 
élite of the ancient nobility, the ladies of the financial world, the 
wives of wealthy merchants and manufacturers, even the world of 
favorite actresses, and these, forgetting all prejudices of class and 
caste, discuss proposed modifications and give to them their sanc- 
tion or their veto. Occasionally for want of something original they 
take the word of order from the fashions of some foreign court. 

The fashion once originated, it is propagated, not by the official 
world nor by actresses, but by dressmakers who work on a large 
scale and at prices within the reach of the masses. The fashion 
papers take it up and push it in the circle of their subscribers. 
The work of the Bon Marché and others of its kind here comes 
in, and if the new toilet can be copied economically, if it is made 
of some fabric of which a cheap imitation is possible, the man- 
agers of the Printemps, the Bon Marché and of the Louvre forth- 
with order from their manufacturers enormous quantities of ap- 
parently similar stuff, which shall cost a half or two-thirds less. 
The pattern is got from one of those needy great ladies who is 
hired to go and order a gown from the king of the fashion for her- 
self, which gown is turned over to the shop’s head seamstress and 
copied in every detail, said copy being given to another needy one, 
by whom it is paraded in public and recommended as “just the 
same as the Duchess de X paid Worth 1,500 f. for and it only cost 
me 300.” 

From that moment the creation is within the reach of every 
purse. But while the prevailing fashion is being created the 
initial fashion disappears. The leaders will not wear things that 
everybody can get. 

The fashions of man’s attire originate in Paris on the meeting 
of the chief tailors, by whom a committee is appointed to devise 
and edit a plate, in which are set forth and decreed whatever mod- 
ifications the honorable guild has decided to make. This plate is 
the model of the seasons, and by, it the knights of the shears and 
their brethren in the provinces and in foreign parts are guided. 
The French fashions for men’s clothing, however, are largely copied 
from the English and have been for half a century. The congress 
plan has not worked well with the man milliners and women dress- 
makers, for they cannot agree, so Worth, Laferriére, Pingat and 
Felix create independently. 
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LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 


The Aryan Race. 

Why no scholar familiar with recent advances in the ethnologi- 
cal, philological and sociological sciences had undertaken to pre- 
pare a comprehensive account of the origin and achievements of 
the Aryan race until the task was taken in hand by Mr. Charles 
Morris, it would be hard to say. Such a book has long been 
wanted. The beginner in historical studies needs a broad back- 
ground for his special investigations of the growth of particular 
communities, but hitherto the background has been chaotic. Mr. 
Morris’ work, “The Aryan Race; its Origin and its Achieve- 
ments,” shows that he possesed, in an unusual degree, the qualifica- 
tions necessary for writing the standard monograph on the broad 
distinctive features of Aryan social evolution. With the philologi- 
cal equipment of a classical scholar who had written a valuable 
“* Manual of Classical Literature” he combined a thorough famil- 
iarity with the latest anthropological literature, a scientific habit 
of mind, and a sympathy with evolutionist thought. Indeed, his 
peculiarly complete equipment and his points of view often remind 
the reader of Prof. John Fiske, who is the only other writer known 
to us that could have produced a satisfactory book of this kind. 
Mr. Morris sets out with a discussion of types of mankind which 
is a readable account of different classifications and a clear pre- 
sentation of his own views. It leaves a distinct and vivid impres- 
sion on the mind of the vast processes of race differentiation and 
composition, of the shading of racial types into one another, and 
of selection and survival as they have gone on in human evolution, 
together with a conviction that the author has arrived at his own 
beliefs through acute and far-reaching thought. The second 
chapter, on “ The Home of the Aryans,” is a strong argument, 
leading up tothe conclusion that the theories ascribing a far 
eastern or far northern origin to the Aryan race are untenable, and 

that all known facts point to that part of southern Russia lying 

immediately north of the Caucasus range and west of the Caspian 
sea,as the early Aryanhome. The originality of thought disclosed 
in these opening chapters is found in a large measure in the remain- 
ing pages of the volume, which treat of the “Aryan Outflow,” 

“The Aryans at Home,” “The Household and the Village,” 

“The Double System of Aryan Worship,” “ The Course of Politi- 

cal Development,” “ The Development of Language,” The Age 

of Philosophy,” “The Aryan Literature,” “ Other Aryan Charac- 
teristics,” “ Historical Migrations” and “ The Future Status of 

Human Races.” To the student, Mr. Morris’ book is a necessity, 

and it should be in the library of every cultivated household. 

There could be no more broadening and stimulating reading for 

the boys and girls just growing into maturity. Chicago: S. C. 
Griggs & Co. 


How to Judge of a Picture. 

Among the thousands of Americans who enjoy strolling through 
art galleries and talking about the pictures, very few have any 
knowledge of art principles, and not a large proportion judge 
pictures accurately, even in that unconscious way that reaches 
right conclusions without knowing how or why. In French and 
German cities the majority of those persons who lay claim to culti- 
vation know good pictures from bad because they have constantly 
seen good pictures from childhood. Whether it is possible to give 
instructions in a book that will enable one who has not enjoyed 
long familiarity with good paintings in an atmosphere charged, 
so to say, with sound taste, to acquire habits of accurate discrim- 
mation through an intellectual process, is a question. Mr. John 
C. Van Dyke, who is the author of a well known volume on “ Prin- 
ciples of Art,” has put those who care about such things in the 
way of finding out for themselves, by offering them a little book 
entitled, “ How to Judge of a Picture: Familiar Talks in the Gal- 
lery with the Uncritical Lovers of Art.” At the recent exhibition 
of the Morgan collection, the author was called upon to explain to 
two young people what there was in “ those homely peasant faces 
of Millet” that people liked so much, and why the landscapes of 
Corot were considered superior art when they were “not half 
finished.” The talk that ensued, written out and enlarged, made 


atmosphere, values, textures and qualities, drawing and form, 
composition, the object of art, ideas and subjects, style and indi- 
viduality, oils, water colors, pastels and etchings. The chief 
service that the book will render to the uncritical reader will be, in 
our judgment, not so much in supplying him with a little store of 
definitions and standards, as in stimulating his perceptions and 
leading him to look for elements and qualities in a picture that he 
had never observed before. So regarded, Mr. Van Dyke’s book 
will do excellent service. Mr. Van Dyke himself, it should be 
added, is an accurate discriminator among pictures, and those who 
follow his judgment in this respect will develop a true taste 
whether they accept all of his analysis of principles or not. The 
Chautauqua press. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 


Missouri. 

Mr. Lucien Carr had a fine opportunity before him when he 
undertook to prepare for the American Commonwealths Series the 
volume on Missouri, and he has improved it, on the whole, well, 
though not fully. His lack of sympathy with the anti-slavery agi- 
tation, or at least with the anti-slavery agitators, is apparent in 
that half of the volume which deals with the peculiar part that 
Missouri played in national affairs at that time, but he has made a 
conscientious effort to be just. He has made a great deal of labo- 
rious research, and his volume must be accepted as a learned and 
able statement of one view of Missouri history. Noone man of 
this generation could write the political history of that state in a 
way to satisfy both northern and southern feeling. The lack in 
this volume, as compared with others of the series, is its neglect of 
the industrial and general social development of the common- 
wealth. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin& Co. Springfield: The W. 
F. Adams Company. Price $1.25. 


Shakespeare Portrayed by Himself. 
Mr. Robert Waters comes forward with a new theory to con- 
found Ignatius Donnelly and the Cryptogram. Not that the Cryp- 
togram needs confounding, for it confounds itself, and serious 
students of Shakespeare do not waste their time over it, but Mr. 
Waters could not help doing up Donnelly while establishing his 
own thesis. This is that William Shakespeare, the true author of 
the plays attributed to him, portrayed himseif in them, not in an 
ingenious cryptogram, as the Baconians would have it, but in the 
charcter of Prince Henry as delineated in the first and second 
parts of Henry IV. Very few readers, probably, will be convinced 
that Mr. Waters has made much of a discovery. Shakespeare is 
undoubtedly portrayed in Prince Henry, but so he is also in others 
of his characters, and it is not at all likely that he consciously 
undertook to make a specially accurate and minute autobiography 
in any one of them. New York: Worthington Company. 


Minor Notices. 
No. 3 of the Elite Library is “An Idyl of Bar Harbor,” an 
alleged “ poem,” in three cantos, by Frederick W. Pearson. New 
York: The Welles Publishing Company. 


“A Strange Conflict,” by John M. Batchelor, is described on the 
cover, by the publishers or the author, as “a fascinating story.” 
New York and Chicago: J. S. Ogilvie. Price 50 cents. 


The Library of Continental Authors is a neat series of transla- 
tions from the French, in blue paper covered 50 cent volumes. 
Late issues are “ Zyte,” by Hector Malot, and “ Cousin Pons,” by 
Honore de Balzac. London and New York: Frederick Warne 
& Co. 


“ Bewitched,” a tale by Louis Pendleton, is No. 10 of Cassell’s 
Sunshine Series. Mr. Pendleton is a clever writer and “ Be- 
witched” is a very enjoyable story. The volume contains also 
that capital short story “ Ariadne in the Wire Grass” and “ The 
Story of Black Dan.” 


“ Welded Links,” a volume of verse by P. Annetta Peckham, 
has reached its third edition. Miss Peckham has the religious 
temperament and the family affections strongly developed, and her 
muse turns oftenest to sacred and domestic themes. Her book, 
which is published at New York in her own name, is handsomely 


up the present pages. Mr. Van Dyke’s chapters treat of color and 
harmony, tone and gradation, light and shade, perspective and 


printed and bound by Clark W. Bryan & Co. 
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A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


“I’M HURRIED CHILD.” 


“O mother, look! I’ve found a butterfly 
Hanging upon a leaf. Do'tell me why 

There was no butter! Oh, do see its wings! 
I never, never saw such pretty things— 


All streaked and striped with blue and brown 


and gold— 

Where is its house, when all the days are cold 

“Yes, yes,”’ she said, in accents mild, 
hurried, child.” 


“ Last night my dolly quite forgot her prayer: 


And when she thought you’d gone down stairs 


Then dolly was afraid, and so I said: 
‘Just never mind, but say ’em in the bed, 
Because I think that God is just as near.’ 


When dolls are ’fraid, do you s’pose He can 


hear?”’ 


The mother spoke from out the ruffles piled ; 
T’m hurried, child.” 


Oh, come and see the flowers in the sky— 
The sun has left, and won’t you by-and-by, 
Dear mother, take me in your arms, and tell 
Me all about the pussy in the well? 
And then, perhaps, about ‘ Red Riding Hood ?’ 
“Too much to do! 
wild ; 
I’m hurried, child.” 


The little one grew very quiet now, 
And grieved and puzzled was the childish brow 
And then it queried: ‘‘ Mother, do you know 
The reason ’cause you must be hurried so? 
I guess the hours are littler than I, 
So I will take my pennies and will buy 
A big clock! oh, as big as it can be! 

For you and me.” 


The mother now has leisure infinite ; 

She sits with folded hands, and face as white 
As winter. In her heart is Winter’s chill, 
She sits at leisure, questioning God’s will. 


“*My child has ceased to breathe, and all is 


night! 


Is Heaven so dark that Thou dost grudge me 


light? 
The time drags by.” 


O, mother sweet, if cares must ever fall, 
Pray, do not make them stones to build a wall 
Between thee and thy own; and miss the right 
To blessedness, so swift to take its flight! 
While answering baby questions you are 
But entertaining angels unaware ; 

The richest gifts are gathered by the way 

For darkest day. 


— Unidentified. 


FAINTHEARTED. 
I stand where two roads part: 
Lord! art thou with me in the shadows here? 
I cannot lift my eyes to see. 
Speak to me if thou art! 
I tremble, and my heart is cold with fear; 
Dark is the way thou hast appointed me. 
From the bright face of day 
It winds far down a valley dark as death, 


And shards and thorns await my shrinking 
feet; 


An icy mist and grey ; 
Comes to me, chilling me with awful breath; 
How canst thou say thy yoke is light and 
sweet? 
Nay, these are pale who go 


Down the grey shadows; each one, tired and 
worn, 


And blood of this doth flow, 


thorn, 


Still they press onward fast, 
And the shades compass them; now, 
away, 
I see a great hill shaped like Calvary ; 
Will they come there at last? 
A reflex from some far fair perfect day 


”? Touches the high clear faces goldenly. 


Ah! yonder path is fair, 
And musical with many singing birds, 


flowers 
The wayside branches bear ; 


hours. 


Nay, I shall look no more. 
hands 


weep. 
Some day, the journey o’er, 


” My feet shall tread the still safe evening 
Hush, hush! you drive me 


lands, 
And thou canst give to thy beloved, sleep. 


And though thou dost not speak, 
Some day the mists will break, 


me. 
—Katherine Tynan. 


LITTLE JIM. 
Our little Jim 
Was such a limb 
His mother scarce could manage him. 
His eyes were blue, 
And looked you through, 
And seemed to say: 
“T’ll have my way!” 
His age was six, 
His saucy tricks 
But made you smile, 
Though all the while 
You said: ‘* You little limb, 
You wicked Jim 
Be quiet, do!” 
Poor little Jim, 
Our eyes are dim 
When soft and low we speak of him. 
No clatt’ring shoe 
Goes running through 
The silent room, 
Now wrapped in gloom, 
So still he lies, 
With fast shut eyes. 
No need to say, 
Alas! to-day: 
“ You little limb, 
You baby Jim, 
Be quiet, do!” 
—Anonymous. 


A PRUDENT HOUSEKEEPER. 


The frugal snail, with forecast of repose, 
Carries his house with him where’er he goes ; 
Peeps out—and if there comes a shower of rain, 
Retreats to his small domicile again. 

Touch but a tip of him, a horn,—’tis well,— 


Bearing a cross that galleth him full sore; 


And that one’s pallid brows are. raved with 


And eyes are blind with weeping evermore. 


Large golden fruit and rainbow- colored 


The air is murmurous with sweet love-words, 
And hearts are singing through the happy 


Take thou my hands between thy firm fair 


And still their trembling, and I shall not 


And the mists hide thee, now I know thy feet 
; Will tread the path my feet walk wearily; 


And sudden looking up, mine eyes shall meet 
Thine eyes, and lo! thine arms shall gather 


He’s his own landlord, his own tenant; stay 
Long as he will, he dreads no Quarter Day. 
Himself he boards and lodges, both invites, 
And feasts himself; sleeps with himself o’nights. 
He spares the upholsterer trouble to procure 
Chattels; himself is his own furniture, 

And his sole riches. Whereso’er he roam, 
Knock when you will, he’s sure to be at home. 
—Charles Lamb. 


far 


WITH THEE. 


If I could know that after all 
These heavy bonds have ceased to thrall, 
We whom in life the fates divide 
Should sweetly slumber side by side— 
That one green spray would drop its dew 
Softly alike above us two, 
All would be well; for I should be 
At last, dear loving heart, with thee! 


How sweet to know this dust of ours, 
Mingling, will feed the self same flowers,— 
The scent of leaves the song bird’s tone, 
At once across our rest be blown, 

One breath of sun, one sheet of rain, 

Make green the earth above us twain 

Ah, sweet and strange, for I should be, 
At last, dear tender heart, with thee! 


But half the earth may intervene 

Thy place of rest and mine between— 

And leagues of land and wastes of waves 
May stretch and toss between our graves, 
Thy bed with summer light be warm, 

While snowdrifts heap, in wind and storm, 
My pillow, whose one thorn will be, 
Beloved, tha¢I am not with thee! 


But if there be a blissful sphere 

Where homesick souls, divided here, 

And wandering wide in useless quest, 

Shall find their longed for heaven of rest, 

If in that higher, happier birth 

We meet the joys we missed on earth, 

All will be well, for I shall be, 

At last, dear loving heart, with thee ! 
—Elizabeth Akers Allen. 


THE DAUGHTER. 


My little daughter grows apace ; 
Her dolls are now quite out of date; 
It seems that I must take their place, 
We have become such friends of late 
We might be ministers of state, 
Discussing projects of great peril, 
Such strange new questionings dilate 
The beauty of my little girl. 


How tall she grows! What subtle grace 
Doth every movement animate ; 

With garments gathered for the race 

She stands, a goddess slim and straight, 
Young Artemis, when she was eight 
Among the myrtle bloom and laurel— 

I doubt if she could more than mate 
The beauty of my little girl. 


The baby passes from her face, 
Leaving the lines more delicate, 
Till in her features I can trace 

Her mother’s smile, serene, sedate. 
’Tis something at the hands of fate 
To watch the onward years unfurl 
Each line which goes to consecrate 
The beauty of my little girl. 


ENVOY. 
Lord? hear me, as in prayer I wait. 


Thou gavest all; guard thou my pearl; 
And, when thou countest at the Gate 


He curls up in his sanctuary shell. 


Thy jewels, count my little girl, 
—Chambers’ Journal. 
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